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Editorial. 


BRAHAM LINCOLN would probably by the 
majority, the world over, be named as second 
among great Americans. During the last two 
hundred years no country has produced three 
men who, as benefactors of the human race, 

would stand higher than Lincoln, Franklin, and Wash- 
ington. These men were great, not because they were 
more skilful in war, more accomplished in diplomacy, 
or of intelligence more capacious than others who at 
the same time have lived and served their fellow-men 
nor are they esteemed great merely because circum- 
stances made them so. Lincoln achieved fame, which 
will go on increasing through many generations, because 
at a time that tried men’s souls, he stood the test, being 
simple, honest, teachable, and reverent. The currents 
of spiritual power in which we live and move and have 
our being flowed into his mind, and, through his active 
powers, became manifest in a patience, charity, and 
wisdom which were not his own. In a real sense, al- 
though not the ordinary sense, such great men are su- 
pernatural and divinely inspired. 


& 


WE have inadvertently delayed a notice of the new 
candidate for public favor which appeared recently in 
New York, under the title The New Umitarian. To 
quote the editor’s words, it ‘‘has a modest aim and a 
resolute purpose. It will not attempt to give what can 
be much better given, each week, by the Christian 
Register in its wide and noble range of religious outlook 
and insight. It is our aim to present once a month 
but a crisp and lightly touching review of what is hap- 
pening amongst our churches, with something of com- 
ment on current issues, and something of gathered dis- 
cussion of things at the moment interesting to those 
who share the liberal manner of thought. Beyond 
this our ambition does not run.’’ For more than eighty 
years our own paper has been published with little 
diversion from the main line of its purpose. We do not 
hope to cover the whole ground of Unitarian journalism, 
and we welcome all fellow-workers who can supply any 
needed element for the prosecution of our work in any 
form. 

at 

WE recently called attention to the contrast between 
the business methods and the hidden ideals of a class 
of undisciplined rich men. Our attention has often 
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been attracted by other instances, in which the ruling 
purpose of the life was concealed from view, and seems 
at variance with the habits of the individual. A man 
has just died in Boston who, for more than fifty years, 
worked steadily as a clerk at a salary varying from 
one to two thousand dollars a year. He was a bachelor: 
he lived frugally, read good books, took great delight 
in Lowell lectures and Symphony concerts, spending 
on himself perhaps eight hundred dollars a year. When 
he died, he left an estate of $192,000, all devoted to 
charity, for the benefit of old men, women, and orphans. 
By his frugality and sagacity he had accumulated this 
fortune. Nearly $50,000 in bills were found in his 
room, neatly arranged in bundles. Was it the game 
of money-making, or was it the secret purpose of giving 
at the end which possessed him with a longing alnrost 
as powerful as the miser’s greed? Human nature is 
a riddle not easily read. 


As reported in the Louisville Herald, Bishop John H. 
Vincent of Indianapolis ‘“‘protested in unmistakable 
terms against presentday methods of evangelism and 
revivals, and insisted that all evangelical work should be 
done by the pastor. The present form of evangelism is 
unreal, unnatural, and superficial.” This is one of many 
indications that earnest and thoughtful men in orthodox 
churches are getting courage to say in public what, to 
our personal knowledge, many of them have said in private 
concerning the methods of the revivals which, during the 
last century, were regarded as sacred manifestations 
and evidences of the presence of the Divine Spirit. 


Fd 


KINGS, empires, and other principalities and powers 
must have a care lest they fall into a social rank inferior 
to that of the mighty millionaires who are now making 
themselves the lords of the earth. When King Christian 
of Denmark died, leaving a fortune of only one-fourth of a 
million in dollars, all the world wondered how a monarch 
who was in domestic affairs at the head of royal families 
of Europe maintained his state with such an insignificant 
fortune. Unless a check is put to the arrogance and 
influence of the newly rich, royal honors and prerogatives 
will quickly lose their value, and a man who is only a 
king and nothing more will have no more social standing 
than any penniless nobleman. Let kings beware how 
they pay too much honor to those who are just rich and 
nothing more. 

st 


SLOWLY, practical ideas concerning temperance are 
working their way into the minds of business men. It 
is becoming evident to everybody that no one holding a 
position of trust and responsibility can afford to allow 
his natural faculties to be disturbed in their exercise by 
artificial stimulants of any kind. There may be wit 
in drink, because wit in its essence is a surprise. The 
more disjointed the logic of a witty man, the more effec- 
tive are his sayings. But all business men must trust to 
logic, and an executive agent must, in the proper sense, 
have all his wits about him, therefore he cannot allow 
his logical faculties to be disturbed and disjointed by 
drink. 

a 


Honor is the personal standard of justice,—not the 
conception, but the sense of justice. It is the feeling 
that enforces the demand made by the conception of 
justice. It is the sense of personal relation to universal 
order, the maintenance of which is necessary to the 
dignity of the individual. It is order as represented by 
his personal character. It demands strict justice, and 
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not only demands, but enforces its mandate with a feeling 
of dignity or debasement, as the soul is loyal or traitorous 
to its trust. Justice is an intellectual conception, honor 
a deep-seated feeling, and has for its final cause the in- 
tegrity of character in all its relations to the good and the 
just. It is more than obligation. It adds to it a sense 
of the intimate relations existing between the soul and 
the eternal principles which impose this obligation, and 
of the dignity of these relations, which can only be main- 
tained by uncompromising loyalty to them. This is the 
sentiment churches need to instil and enforce. 


od 


WHENEVER educated Hindus visit England and 
America, they are slow to express anything like an ad- 
verse opinion concerning British rule in India; but often 
when one comes into close quarters with such a person, 
and a little pressure is applied, a flash of the eye and a 


. sign of tension in the voice suggest things unspoken 


but unfavorable to the supremacy of England. In all 
the Indian literature that comes to our notice there runs 
an undercurrent of critical comment and a restrained 
longing to be free and independent of control from over- 
lords whose home is in a distant part of the world. ‘There 
are often open hints that some day two or three hundred 
thousand foreigners will find themselves unable to rule 
with a high hand three hundred million natives. 


ed 


Some ministers fail, or do not succeed as they might, 
because they have sometimes in exaggerated form the 
faults which they most deplore in their parishioners. 
They never go to a meeting unless it promises to be 
entertaining. ‘They take their seats always with regard 
to their own comfort and never attempt to assist a 
speaker by creating an atmosphere of sympathy about 
him; and they criticise all officials, with no sense of re- 
sponsibility and with no regard for the feelings of the 
objects of their censure. 


The Tax Dodger. 


The example of Marshall Field of Chicago, the man 
who left an estate estimated from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars, is worth consider- 
ing because of the singular virtue he showed in one par- 
ticular. Why is it cited as an illustration of his honor- 
able feeling and public spirit that he always gave in a full 
account of his real and personal estate, and allowed the 
authorities to tax him to the full measure of his liability ? 
Why should it be considered an unusual thing for a man 
to comply with one of the simplest demands of common 
honesty; that is, to tell the truth to those who had a 
legal right to question him, and to bear his proper share 
of the burden of supporting the government and pro- 
viding for the common good? Does not the attention 
called to this conduct of Mr. Field bring out in clear re- 
lief the fact that such honesty is uncommon, and such 
public spirit is not expected from ordinary citizens, 
whether they are rich or only moderately prosperous? 

Dodging taxes is a game often played in exactly the 
same spirit in which one evades the payment of lawful 
duties, and it is justified by many on the ground that, 
where all do it, justice is on the whole the result, because 
on the average each man pays in about the same pro-- 
portion as his neighbors who are equally prosperous. If 
this were the case, little harm would be done beyond the 
fact that it is always harmful to tell lies, or to practise 
deceit when no actual lie is told or no false oath is taken. 
The real harm comes from the oppression of the many 
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who are not rich and yet are rich enough to pay taxes. 
A further injury comes from the storing up of wrath 
against the rich, and the reduction of public spirit among 
the many, who either see this wrong done or suffer from it. 

Aside from the distrust excited there is a real hard- 
ship imposed upon all the moderately prosperous and 
wholly honest men and women who give in a fair account 
of their liabilities. 
so esteemed, lived in a country town where his estate 
ought to have paid taxes equal to nearly all the other tax- 
able property of the town, but which in fact was taxed 
only for maybe one-tenth of what wasdue. ‘The rich man 
made no false oaths. He was not asked to swear to his 
returns, but at last the assessors were compelled to tell 
him that the people would not bear the taxation imposed 
upon them, and that, if he would live in peace with his 
neighbors, he must consent to bear something like his 
due share of the burden. If all men who are liable to 
pay taxes should give in such full returns as men of mod- 
erate means are commonly compelled to render, the 
burden would be made lighter for those who are not 
rich, but would not be too greatly increased for those who 
are prosperous beyond their neighbors, and the distribu- 
tion of burdens between the very rich would be fairly 
made and no one would suffer. 

In the awakening of public conscience, of which we 
hear so much, and which is so greatly to be desired, one 
of the best evidences of renewed moral sensibility will be 
the increased returns of taxable property made by men 
who are known to be rich and who have the reputation of 
being benevolent and religious. Nothing would be a 
better sign that the hearts of the people were touched 
and that the revival of righteousness was in progress 
than the voluntary statement made by several hundred 
thousand rich men and women that their taxable property 
greatly exceeded the assessor’s estimate or the amounts 
that they had hitherto rendered. Such a moral upris- 
ing as this would do more than any other thing that comes 
to mind to reduce social irritation and the suspicions 
which imbitter all the industrial relations of various 
classes in America. The specifics of Mr. Henry George 
and the single taxers would quickly drop out of sight if 
any such an ethical revival should set in. 


Provincialism. 


There is a degree of vagueness in the popular use of 
a term that is often on people’s lips,—a term that in 
the good old days of settled beliefs and confirmed judg- 
ments was quite unknown. The word ‘‘provincial” 
has lost its original meaning, and has passed from a 
section of country to a mental state as easily acquired 
under urban conditions as in rural parts. Its diction- 
ary meaning does not embrace it all; for it is an expres- 
sion, a part of whose essence escapes formulas, and 
passes the limits of those things most people think they 
understand without reflection. 

It is a modern word for a not uncommon modern 
condition outlining a certain dissatisfaction with short 
views, squint-eyed perceptions, narrow and _ belittling 
notions that encase the mind and shut out the immen- 
sity and loveliness of the free universe. There are 
places supposed to breed this peculiar type of mind 
and mode of thinking about things more or less essen- 
tial, especially as to people’s estimate of themselves. 
They receive a certain cachet by which they are known. 
Their minds seem turned out in a certain unmistak- 
abe mould. They think and speak in a manner peculiar 
to themselves, often with a lofty satisfaction as to their 
own attainments and condition that places them at 
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the top of the tree as to knowledge and importance, 
while they look down with condescension on those who 
are trying to climb to the seats of the gods granted to 
them. 

Provincialism presupposes a little walled heaven where 
only the elect dwell, whether the elect of culture, of 
piety, of old-family connections, or of unlimited new 
money. Its mark is an undisturbed self-satisfaction, 
perfect complacency, in view of the station in life to 
which it has pleased God to call a certain favored few 
of his creatures. 

An enlarged mental democracy has rendered this 
attitude somewhat suspect. We have come to learn 
that the great world with its swarming millions is greater 
than any small mutual admiration society, however 
worthy; that the common mind, the consensus of hu- 
manity, is vastly more to be respected than any little 
clique of men and women, however marked by wisdom 
and genius, with all their ideas and notions neatly tick- 
eted and labelled. The provincial mind is apt to be- 
lieve that it has settled most things for all times, whereas 
there are very few things settled ‘‘for good and all”’ in 
God’s universe, and the perpetual learners must hold 
the ear close to catch the tick of the great forces and 
the new fresh currents that are changing the condition 
of the world. 

The wide view from the mountain-top stands over 
against the little provincial view that takes its flight from 
the mole hill. It sees around subjects and opinions 
once excellent, but perhaps now outgrown, to larger 
and ever larger issues. It is not so easily shocked as 
the provincial soul encased in prepossessions, nor are 
its prejudices so iron bound and grim. ‘There are atti- 
tudes of provincialism that cut people off from the best 
things in life, and cause them to live in semi-darkness 
with closed blinds for fear of seeing the objectionable 
people over the way. They need a little of God’s char- 
ity, who sends his sunshine and his rain upon tle just 
and the unjust. 

The wide view and the mind freed from cant and 
prejudice would be of little worth if they did not enlist 
the help of the sympathies, and lead to a more com- 
prehensive love and charity,—a look into the soul of 
things beyond the patent outside often misleading and 
deceptive. Enlarged imaginative comprehensiveness is 
the very antithesis of that provincialism that keeps its 
affections and its admiration mostly at home. All true 
social advance lies just here, that we see our neighbor 
more truly, judge him more kindly, and find better 
and ever better ways of helping him. 

Provincialism has not done many of the great things 
that have been done in the world. Its culture has re- 
mained sterile, its prejudices and refinements have kept 
it apart from the mighty struggles for liberty and free- 
dom of thought. It has too often loved itself better 
than the right. It has been cold and neutral where 
it ought to have taken sides. It has squabbled for 
small distinctions and placed itself on little unimpor- 
tant pedestals when great world movements were rev- 
olutionizing society. Its interests are narrow and its 
emotions too often confined to the personal. 

In religion it has played its sad part to such a degree 
that one might weep over the work of reaction and 
hindrance it has instituted when it has set up a little 
sectional god in opposition to the great God. What 
a blood-stained page has narrowness and short views 
to answer for! The history of Catholics, Protestants, 
Jews, Quakers, non-conformists, show the talon marks 
of narrow-minded, conscientious people who believed 
they were serving high heaven in coercing their fellow- 
men. 
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Many of the strongholds of religious provincialism 
have been sapped and mined. The old tottering walls 
can never be repaired, and people are deserting them 
with a kind of shame that they ever believed in their 
efficacy. The holier-than-thou strongholds are not 
of the old gross variety. The age has refined upon the 
religious brutalities of the past. If garments are held 
away now and then from touching a non-believer, it 
is not an edifying sight even to some who are of the 
strictest sect. 

The term ‘‘provincial” is one we seldom if ever apply 
to ourselves. It seems to fit the measure of the neigh- 
bor much better than our own dimensions. But is it 
not possible that some among us may carry the quality 
about though unaware, may even be living in a relig- 
ious and ‘social nutshell, when we ought to be enjoying 
the glorious liberty of the sons of God? 


American Unitarian Association. 


Present Conditions. 


The letter from Rev. Henry D. Stevens, printed in 
another column, is so kindly in its criticisms upon the 
work of the Association and at the same time so tren- 
chant that it clearly merits attention. Let the reader 
first look upon Mr. Stevens’s statement and then upon 
mine. Mr. Stevens deplores the ‘“‘especially poor”’ 
showing of the work of church extension in the last 
five years. The gain in new churches is not indeed 
rapid, but it is fair to point out that it is quite as rapid 
as at any time in our denominational history. Mr. 
Stevens refers to the large number of ‘‘field secretaries 
and missionary workers,” getting the number of these 
as twenty-four from a list in the treasurer’s last report. 
He assumes that these are all engaged in administra- 
tive work. It happens that the majority of these men 
are persons engaged in serving a specific church or small 
circuit of churches. The appropriations for the work 
of these men are in no way different from the appro- 
priations to churches. The work done is identical in 
both cases. There are in the employ of the Associa- 
tion eight persons whose function is executive as well 
as missionary. The united salaries of these eight is 
$18,950, an average of a little over $2,360. All of 
these men are engaged in many forms of work for our 
cause beside the planting of new churches, which Mr. 
Stevens assumes to have their undivided attention. 
They are concerned with the work of raising money, 
publishing and distributing books and tracts, attend- 
ing to matters of ministerial aid or education, confer- 
ring with the administrators of established churches, 
conducting correspondence, recruiting the ministry, 
and the like. Two or three of them edit periodicals, 
and nearly all have necessary office as well as field du- 
ties. Mr. Stevens has clearly meant to be just in his 
financial comparisons, but it will make the case better 
understood if I call attention to the fact that the Asso- 
ciation had to expend last year, in addition to the $66,- 
374.27, which he mentions as received from contribu- 
tions, the income of its invested funds,—namely, $26,- 
456.78,—and certain other small sums, making a total 
for missionary uses, including maintenance of all de- 
partments, $93,443.95. 

Mr. Stevens seems to criticise the giving of time on 
the part of executive officers to the oversight of churches 
already established. It is true that these men have 
had to give attention to the affairs of some hundred 
established societies and some forty preaching stations. 
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They conceive it to be a part of their duty to attend 
to the foundations laid by the Association until each 
and every one grows to the point of self-support. More 
new work could be accomplished if this attention were 
unnecessary. It is, however, made more or less neces- 
sary, according to the greater or less efficiency of the 
local management,—a factor in the work which the Asso- 


ciation is unable to control. 


In the period covered by the last Association report 
there were added to our list of churches eight new socie- 
ties, some of them particularly hopeful ones. At the 
present time the Association is dealing with twelve new 
societies, most of them of uncommon promise. In the 
last report mention was made of nine new church build- 
ings erected during the year, several of them very ex- 
pensive ones. Since that date there have been eleven 
beautiful new church edifices completed or begun. 

I am astonished that Mr. Stevens thinks the results 
of the work of our two agents on the Pacific coast ‘‘meagre 
and disappointing.’’ When Mr. Stone went to the Pacific 
coast as field secretary, the debts upon the churches 


in that department amounted to $53,000. At the 
present time the debts amount to $1,000. This reduc- 
tion is due largely to Mr. Stone’s efforts. Under Mr. 


Stone’s administration there have been six new socie- 
ties organized and two church buildings erected free 
from debt. Within the past four months he has organ- 
ized a promising society at Palo Alto, has raised money 
and bought a lot, and has $5,oo0 in hand for the 
erection of a church upon it. Mr. Eliot, the superin- 
tendent in the North-west, has saved the old society 
at Salem, Ore., from disintegration, has established a 
new society at Hood River, building a church free from 
debt, has organized new societies at Bellingham and 
Everett on Puget Sound, and developed to a consid- 
erable extent at least four preaching stations. Most 
of these results he has accomplished within the last 
two years. I for one consider these results on the Pacific 
coast satisfactory. 

The Middle West is referred to. Here we have the 
admirable service of Rev. Wilson M. Backus at no ex- 
pense to the Association, his salary being paid by the 
Western Conference. Mr. Backus has in hand at this 
moment at least eight important missionary posts, 
scattered over a territory a thousand miles in diameter, 
which he is obliged to try to take care of single-handed, 
because we seem to have no ministers who are willing 
to undertake missionary service with an uncertainty 
as to what the salary will be at the start. This aspect 
of our missionary service it is not my office to try to 
defend any more than it is that of any interested Uni- 
tarian. The executive officers could put to work to- 
morrow twenty ministers on practically new ground 
if we had men of ability and courage who felt free to 
undertake such work, and if we had $50,000 additional 
income with which to support them at the start. The 
present executive force is large enough to administer 
any amount of increased income. On the other hand 
we maintain in all sincerity that it is none too large for 
the present expenditure. Every man on the force is 
as busy as he can be. It may also be noted that, though 
the work has greatly enlarged, the executive force and 
the expenses of maintaining it are less than they were 
ten or fifteen years ago. Mr. Stevens appears to argue 
that all this executive work could be as well adminis- 
tered by men who had smaller salaries. If the major- 
ity of the constituents of the Association share this 
opinion, they will have comparatively little difficulty 
in finding men who are ready to undertake the work. 
As to the wisdom of such a course there may be two 
opinions. 
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Now for a few illustrations of what is going on at pres- 
ent. At Atlanta, Ga., a discouraged minister within the 
past year resigned and betook himself to another de- 
nomination, proclaiming thereby his opinion that Uni- 
tarianism is a spent force. A sticcessor was immedi- 
ately found for the Atlanta pulpit, under whose ad- 
ministration the congregation has been steadily four- 
fold what it ever was before. Last Sunday this society 
hired the Opera House, the largest auditorium in the 
city. After two thousand persons had been seated, 
three hundred or more were turned away for lack of 
room. Again, two months ago we began new work 
in Allegheny, Pa. Services have been held with aver- 
age congregations of one hundred and twenty-five, 
the attendance steadily increasing. Organization has 
been effected under the name the ‘‘Second Unitarian 
Church,” the first being that founded a few years ago 
in the city of Pittsburg across the river. This Alle- 
gheny work is being done with admirable success by a 
minister who has come to us from the Trinitarian Congre- 
gationalists. At Eureka, Cal., a society has sprung 
up under the ministrations of a minister formerly set- 
tled in an orthodox church in that town. Minister and 
church, on a self-supporting basis, have just voted 
themselves into the Unitarian fellowship. These are 
the matters on the desk to-day. To-morrow will bring 
a budget of similar reports. 

In the long list of a hundred or more societies now 
being aided by the Association by appropriations, 
thirteen can be justly classed as ‘‘old societies” which 
Mr. Stevens hints might wisely be closed altogether. 
The directors do not wish to close these old societies. 
On the contrary, they think it a matter of importance 
and simple justice to preserve their still productive life. 
Some of our friends criticise us for doing so. Others 
criticise us still more sharply because they have heard 
it rumored that we meditate ceasing to give assistance. 
I would like to introduce Mr. Stevens to some of those 
who differ from him, and let them fight it out among 
themselves. Meanwhile the Association will take care 
of the old churches. During the past year seven of 
the aided societies have voluntarily ceased asking for 
aid. I could name forty-five of the aided societies 
which during the year have been very greatly improved 
in their conditions. 

Finally, I perhaps ought to let some other writer call 
attention to the fact that a large part of the value of 
the nine persons engaged in the field service of the Asso- 
ciation lies in what they accomplish by their personal 
work in unifying the purposes of the denomination and 
increasing the courage and efficiency of the ministry 
and the churches. None know better than we do our- 
selves that much is accomplished in these ways, but 
others could speak of it with a better grace. 

A goodly number of secretaries of State and local 
conferences are very efficient in the work they render 
outside of the immediate parishes in which they are 
settled. Furthermore, a considerable proportion of 
our ministers are in a similar way engaged in mission- 
ary service in the territory about their churches. Work 
of this kind should be given credit, inasmuch as Mr. 
Stevens’s criticism touches the denominational life 
even more than it does the specific work of the Associa- 
tion. As to the missionary impulse of our ministry, 
one can only express a personal opinion. My own 
opinion, based upon a wide acquaintance with our 
ministry, is that in this regard our ministry is steadily 
improving. Finally, let me say that Mr. Stevens’s 
criticisms are not so drastic as are those made by the 
executive officers of the Association themselves on re- 
peated occasions. We are none of us content with the 
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manner in which our denomination is meeting an un- 
paralled missionary opportunity, and every man of us 
stands ready to improve the methods of service just so 
soon as the way can be shown to us and adequate finan- 
cial backing provided. CHARLES EH. ST. JOHN. 


Current Topics, 


WHATEVER may be the claims of friends of the Hepburn 
Railroad Rate Regulation Bill, now before the House of 
Representatives, there is no indication that the President’s 
mind is unalterably fixed upon the desirability of the 
passage of that measure in its present form. ‘The most 
recent news from Washington, which purports to reflect 
the President’s views, is that Mr. Roosevelt is open to 
conviction as to the imperfections in the pending bill, 
and that the legislation that will meet the approval of 
the Senate will be on conservative lines. Private utter- 
ances by United States senators give ground for the pre- 
diction that under no circumstances will the senior branch 
of the national legislature set its stamp of approval upon 
any bill that works injustice to railroads or shippers, or 
that could not be applied as law because of its failure to 
coincide with the spirit of the Constitution. 


a 


UNLESS all signs fail there will be a great strike in the 
Pennsylvania coal fields that will suspend operations in 
both anthracite and bituminous districts. The United 
Mine Workers of America are said to be collecting a strike 
fund of $3,000,000, in anticipation of a long and bitter 
struggle. On the other hand, the operators are pushing 
work in the mines with the utmost energy, and are ac- 
cumulating supplies for use in the expected emergency. 
In the mean while the State authorities of Pennsylvania 
are making elaborate preparations to quell any possible 
disorders by the organization of a large force of State 
constables. Persistent newspaper stories to the effect 
that President Roosevelt has already initiated negotia- 
tions with a view to the prevention of a cessation of work 
in the mines have not been confirmed by any official 
utterance or unofficial intimation from the White House. 


Td 


THE Imperial Chinese Commission, which has been 
spending the current week in New York in the pursuance 
of its task of investigating industrial and educational 
conditions in this country, has produced a profound 
impression in the metropolis. The personnel of the com- 
mission is suggestive of the highest intellectual and 
practical efficiency. They are wonderful men, these 
Chinese savants, who are studying the progress of Western 
civilization in America. Keen-eyed, silent, thoughtful, 
they are, perhaps, the best types of the older civilization 
which they represent. No detail is small enough to 
escape their observation, and no fact too large for their 
comprehension; and, apparently, every man of them is 
devoted to the performance of the task which his govern- 
ment has assigned to him. 

rd 


THAT the Venezuelan government is preparing to resist 
extreme measures by France, in resentment of the in- 
dignities that have been offered to M. Taigny, the former 
French chargé d’affatres at Caraccas, by the native au- 
thorities, is shown by the tenor of the latest despatches 
from the seat of the Venezuelan administration. What 
sort of effective resistance the Venezuelans could offer 
to an adequate French force remains to be seen. It is 
a fact, however, that President Castro is making energetic 
efforts to organize the military resources of his country 
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into working shape. No denial has been made at Wash- 
ington of the reiterated assertions that the United States 
government has offered no opposition to the plans of 
coercion that are contemplated by the French republic. 


a 


In the effort to counteract the potential turbulence of 
the Russian peasantry, the czar, in an address to a depu- 
tation of peasants from the Kursk government, on last 
Friday, urged the working agricultural population to 
remember the inviolability of the laws of property. 
Addressing the members of the deputation as ‘‘my 
brothers,’ Nicholas II. is reported by the Associated 
Press to have said: “‘I am most glad to see you. You 
must know very well that every right of property is 
sacred to the State. An owner has the same right to his 
land as you peasants have to yours. Communicate this 
to your fellows in the villages. In my solicitude for you 
I do not forget the peasants whose needs are dear to me, 
and I will look after them perpetually, as did my late 
father. The national assembly will soon gather and in 
co-operation with me discuss the best measures for your 
relief. Have confidence in me. I will assist you. But 
I repeat, remember always that the right of property is 
holy and inviolable.” 

& 


DESPITE pessimistic predictions of an early clash at 
the conference at Algeciras, to regulate the affairs of 
Morocco, it is quite apparent that even Germany is taking 
every precaution against any step that might bring about 
a conflagration. ‘Throughout the proceedings France is 
maintaining a waiting attitude. Germany, on the other 
hand, has shown a marked disinclination to outline her 
own designs with regard to the Sultanate of Morocco. 
It is the consensus of opinion among conservative journals 
in England, France, and Germany that there will be no 
false step at the conference. It is apparent, also, that 
France will not abandon the advantages which she 
gained in Morocco by the terms of the Anglo-French 
agreement concerning that country. As in two other 
conspicuous instances in recent international crises, 
Germany has abandoned the belligerent tone with which 
the world credited her at the beginning of the Moroccan 
embroglio. 

; ad 


POLITICAL events in England since the recent Parlia- 
mentary election point to a complete severance of re- 
lations between Balfour and Chamberlain, and indicate 
the probable organization of a separate party on a tariff 
reform platform and with Mr. Chamberlain at its head. 
It is recognized by the Unionist newspapers that there 
is a wide divergence of opinion in the Unionist party, 
and little hope is held out of an agreement between the 
former premier and his former secretary for the Colonies. 
The revolt against Mr. Balfour’s leadership is supported 
by some of the most. influential organs of the Unionist 
party. Mr. Balfour‘is accused of being responsible 
for the crushing defeat of the government at the polls. 
He is confronted with the alternative of resigning or 
bringing about the disintegration of his party. 


ed 


THE Japanese prime minister, Mr. Saionji, and his 
minister of war, General Terauchi, are making every effort 
to obliterate the unpleasant impression which was created 
in England by the publication of an address in the Japa- 
nese”parliament, in the course of which the minister of 
war is quoted as having criticised the military efficiency 
of Great Britain."” The publication offthe address pro- 
duced a lively sensation in England, and a section of the 
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press advised the government to demand an apology from 
the Far Eastern ally. In an interview with which he is 
credited by the Tokyo correspondent of the London 
Telegraph, the Japanese premier, after denying that the 
minister of war had spoken disparagingly of the British 
land armament, promised to issue an official repudiation 
of the remarks that created such a furor in London. 


Brevities. 


Some whaling ship from the north of Alaska may 
blunder upon the North Pole by accident. 


Is it better for a scholar to work fifteen hours a day 
as Dr. Harper did, and die at fifty, or work ten hours 
a day, and die at eighty or ninety? 


The time is coming when in the Senate of the United 
States and elsewhere men will boast that they are poor, 
and their poverty will be cited as a proof of honesty. 


A cask, set afloat north of Bering Strait, was picked 
up on the coast of Ireland, having probably floated across 
the region of the North Pole. Why not start a ship that 
way? 


If Marshall Field deserved the praises that followed 
him to the grave, then his great fortune was honestly 
made, and no one suffered or was the poorer because 
he became rich. 


Given their choice between life in a factory town and a 
home on the prairie in the most fertile spot in the West, 
and the majority of operatives will vote for life in the 
factory town, because they find there things they like, 
which they could not find even in a country village. 


When millionaires, kings, and emperors consort with 
each other on equal terms, let royalty beware. The 
modern millionaire cannot be treated as the Jew was five 
hundred years ago, when his ducats were taken and he 
was kicked out of the royal presence. There is danger 
that royalty will lose its social prestige, and that the 
millionaire will take the place of authority held one 
thousand years ago by the priest., 


Letters to the Editor. 
The Building of New Churches. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


As the work of the year goes on and the question of 
raising money for the American Unitarian Association 
presses upon us, we are brought once more face to 
face with what should be the chief and compensating 
work of the Association; namely, the building of new 
Unitarian churches. I wish that the facts and figures 
of the missionary work of the Association in this re- 
spect for the last few years were more satisfactory and 
conclusive. How few new Unitarian societies have 
been organized, or churches built, in the United States 
within the past five years! And especially poor is the 
showing for the past two years. One looks over the 
last annual reports of the Association for some encour- 
aging exhibit of new church building and fresh mission- 
ary enterprises with painful disappointment. 

What is the matter? Is it because of a lack of ready 
money, or lack of men to do the work, or because of a 
want of missionary impulse? Or, weightier reason than 
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all the rest, because the people themselves do not wish 
for any more Unitarian churches? In some respects 
the situation is anomalous and the conditions unsatis- 
factory and confusing. We have quite a large corps 
of missionary workers, and yet the results justly to be 
expected are not forthcoming. Our missionary machin- 
ery seems unduly large and expensive for the small 
amount of money handled and the few new enterprises 
undertaken or carried out. 

For instance, the number of field secretaries and mis- 
sionary workers has been quite largely increased within 
the last few years; but the results do not seem com- 
mensurate. The last American Unitarian Association 
report shows that $15,395 was expended last year for 
the services of twenty-four of these workers, some of 
whom devote all of their time to the work and others 
only in part. And the pertinent question arises, What 
adequate results have been attained by these mission- 
ary agents in the way of new Unitarian churches built 
and societies and movements organized? ‘Their efforts 
would seem to have been largely given to the oversight 
of churches already established rather than to the doing 
of new and constructive missionary work. We have 
had two missionary agents on the Pacific coast for sev- 
eral years; but their work in the form of new socie- 
ties organized or churches built seems meagre and dis- 
appointing. Other parts of the country make no better 
showing, unless it be in Eastern Ohio and in Pennsyl- 
vania. The Middle West in this respect seems station- 
ary. Certainly, very few new movements have been 
initiated or organized in New England within the last 
three or four years. 


And if, to the cost of the work of these missionary _ 


agents, with such unsatisfactory showings as to new 
church plantings, is added the salary expense of the 
Association officials at the Boston headquarters, which 
amounts to $10,000 or more, do we not see that, in 
order to get a few new Unitarian churches built each 
year, and to disburse aid to churches already built, we 
are paying a large price? And when the salaries of our 
executive officials and missionary workers amount to 
$25,000 a year, what have we a right to look for as to 
missionary results? ; 

Again, some $38,000 was spent last year in aid of 
established churches and their ministers. But this 
amount comes out of a total of $66,000 contributed by 
our churches and individuals for missionary work,—only 
a little over one-half. And the question comes up, 
Can we afford to spend 60 cents in getting each mission- 
ary dollar placed where it will do the most good? And, 
while the resuscitation of an old Unitarian church is a 
laudable thing to do, it is not pioneer, constructive 
missionary work; and that is what, I believe, the great 
majority of our Unitarian people are most interested 
in. How many of our ministers have been the direct, 
present, and personal factor in the building of a new 
Unitarian church? And is not the record of most of 
our missionary agents in that respect yet to be won? 

We are told that the Middle West and the Pacific 
coast is ‘‘white for the harvest,’ but that the Unitarian 
laborers are few, the passion for doing missionary work 
seems to be wanting in them. And many who do go 
out fail to stick to their chosen missionary work. Our 
divinity school graduates seem to prefer to settle down 
over old New England parishes, and especially do they 
cluster about Boston. And, if a few venture into the 
alleged wildness of the West, it is to ‘‘earn their spurs,” 
and then to come trooping back to New England; and 
so the missionary work in the West languishes for workers 
who will make that their home. If our young and 
enthusiastic ministers have so little of the missionary 
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spirit as this indicates, what are we to expect as to the 
success of any ‘‘forward movements’’? 

The personal contributions of our people through 
our churches to the treasury of the Association’s mission- 
ary work is generally acknowledged to be inconsiderable, 
and not marked by an eager and generous spirit in the 
giving: it has few of the characteristics of a free-will 
offering for missionary work in what we believe is impor- 
tant. Has it ever occurred to our officials and min- 
isters that possibly a want of full faith in the method, 
economy, and earnest and self-sacrificing spirit of our 
missionary efforts at building new Unitarian churches 
may have had something to do with the unsatisfactory 
financial receipts obtained? HENRY D. STEVENS. 

STERLING, Mass. 


The Responsibility of Religious Institutions for 
Irreligious Men. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


In your editorial of January 25 on “‘the spectacular 
career of the late Charles T. Yerkes,’ entitled ‘“Extremes 
Meet,” after speaking of “‘the methods employed by him 
and.others who make their money in the same way as 
morally wrong and as what, were it not for some defect 
in our legal machinery, would be criminal,” you ask ‘‘why 
does such a man give himself, body and soul, mind, heart, 
conscience, and all his active powers, to the carrying out 
of a plan of action and the making of a great fortune, 
having in mind and keeping steadily before him for many 
years, as Mr. Yerkes did, schemes of vast beneficence ?”’ 

You offer two solutions of “the mystery,” but very 
strangely you fail to mention the one which stares di- 
rectly out of your words, ‘‘schemes of vast beneficence,”’ 
at the other extreme from his corrupt methods in busi- 
ness. As you say, he and all such men have “‘ideals’’ of 
something good for which their money is to be used and 
which ease their consciences with regard to the methods 
by which it is obtained. But, if they knew that such 
ideals could not be reached by money corruptly got, 
knew that the institutions to which it was offered would 
instantly reject it as “tainted money,” and that only 
money honestly earned would be received, how plain it is 
that one great incentive and palliation for its corrupt at- 
tainment would be taken away, and conscience and ambi- 
tion be forced to work together! 

F Instead of this, what do they see? Churches and mis- 
sionary societies tumbling over each other in their eager- 
ness to get their ‘‘vast beneficences,” editors of religious 
newspapers, even Unitarian ones, proclaiming it as right 
and religious that money given for good things is to be 
used for them without regard to the evil ones by which 
it was got; and ministers of religion, even Unitarian ones, 
toadying at public banquets to corruptionists who have 
sought to cover their guilt of soul with the gilt of a church 
donation, and sneering at the few of their brethren who 
have ventured to question whether the fruits of Satan’s 
garden can ever be an acceptable offering on the altar of 
a righteous God. When Judasof old brought to the chief 
priests and elders of his day the thirty pieces of silver he 
had received for betraying his Master, the destined recip- 
ients refused to put them into their treasury, saying “it 
is the price of blood,” thatfis, is ‘‘tainted money’’; but, 
when the Judases“of our day, who*’in the market and 
office have betrayed their Master morally a hundred 
times, bring the thirty thousand pieces of silver they have 
got by it to our modern chief priests and elders, they 
accept them with' thanks and hold out their hands for 
more, use them not to buy potters’ fields, but to build 
finer churches to him whose price they are and to send 
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to the heathen abroad the gospel whose principles they 
have mocked at home. 

With such things as these going on before their eyes, 
the sleeve of sanctity used to wipe away from wealth the 
taint of sin and then the dropping of it into the same box 
with the gifts of honest toil to be equally honored, is it 
any wonder that Yerkes and so many others like him 
should feel encouraged to keep on in “‘the game,”’ as you 
call it, of heaping up money for a like end with all a 
gambler’s evil tricks? It is thus the institutions of reli- 
gion and learning that are largely responsible for such 
methods of business. In the old Bible story when Uzzah 
reached out his hand to steady the ark of the Lord on 
its way up from Gibeah to Jerusalem, he was smitten 
dead for the profane act. I have always thought it was 
a hard fate for poor Uzzah, who at the worst took 
only a layman’s way of doing a priestly work. But, 
when modern Uzzahs reach out hands stained with every 
possible financial ill-doing not only to steady, but to up- 
hold and move on, the ark of the Lord, is it not well alike 
for them and for the ark that they should have, if not a 
smiting unto death, yet something else than an obse- 
quious welcome? 

You ask what is the remedy for such extremes of 
“hidden ideals and brutal methods,’’ money given to 
advance religion, science, and art, and the money made 
by the most unscrupulous business conduct, as in the case 
of Mr. Yerkes. My answer is let religion, science, and art 
refuse to help along their ideals by accepting from their 
holders any such gifts: let it say to them as Peter did to 
Simon Magus, ‘“Thy money perish with thee, for thou 
hast no part or lot in this matter,’ and in a single genera- 
tion it{will do more than all other teaching to impress 
on the youth of America and on its business men what 
you well call ‘‘the poverty of the man who is just rich 
and nothing more,” and the truth that to reach high ideals 
with wealth they must win the wealth with high conduct. 

JouHn C. KIMBALL, 

GREENFIELD, MAss. 


The Last Step. 


BY PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


When Henry Savage Landor was climbing Lumpa 
Peak, the highest of the Himalayas ascended by man, 
the extreme rarefaction of the atmosphere at the great 
height of 23,490 feet caused the blood to gush from ears, 
nose, and mouth, and made every step of the last pain- 
ful stage of that arduous ascent more fatiguing than a mile- 
walk under ordinary conditions. 

We have often enough been assured, in the words of 
the familiar French proverb, that it is the first step that 
costs. But what of the last step? ‘Thousands start in 
the race, only a few come panting to the goal. Many are 
called, but few are chosen. In that merciless struggle 
which only the ‘fittest survive, how unerringly are past 
errors, of commission and omission, made to pay their 
price; and how inevitably are long-forgotten acts of self- 
control and self-discipline found to figure very materially 
in the struggler’s favor! 

Eleven years ago, when our Navy Department con- 
tracted for the building of ‘‘Gunboat No. 7,” a small 
craft of about twelve hundred tons displacement, it was 
agreed that for every knot of speed attained in excess of 
the stipulated rate (fourteen knots an hour) the builders 
should receive twenty thousand dollars, and that failure 
to attain this minimum speed should entail the payment 
of a like forfeit, the vessel to be rejected altogether if un- 
able to steam thirteen knots an hour for four consecutive 
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hours. The cruiser Columbia won for its builders 
four hundred thousand dollars premium for excess of 
speed above the contract rate, so greatly are the super- 
excellent qualities valued, in ships as well as in men, and 
so high is the price they command. ‘The added fraction 
of a knot in a fast ocean steamer’s speed and the added 
fraction of a mile in a lightning-express train’s rate of 
running may cost more than all the knots and miles that 
went before. To take merely the resistance of the medium 
through which a moving body passes, it is found to in- 
crease as the square of the velocity (and for very rapidly 
moving bodies the increase is even greater), thus becom- 
ing truly formidable at high rates of speed. And thus to 
the man striving to reach the top, where, as he has been 
airily assured, there is always_plenty of room, the re- 
sistance to his ascent often seems to increase at a sextuple 
tate as he leaves the lower levels. 

Ever since the middle of the sixteenth century, when 
explorations were begun in search of a north-west passage 
and a north-east passage, arctic navigators have been 
pushing their vessels further and further through the 
hyperborean ice floes, and sledging northward to higher 
and higher latitudes, straining to achieve the coveted 90° 
and reach the spot whence all roads lead southward. 
Franklin, Delong, Kane, Greely, Peary,—these are but 
a few of the names that tell the tale of north-polar con- 
quest and defeat. Who can reckon the accumulated 
loss in lives and treasure before the Duke of Abruzzi’s 
lieutenant, Capt. Cagni, was able to attain the ‘farthest 
north,” 86° 33’, in 1899? Nansen had already reached 
86° 4’, but it took four more years of the most strenuous 
effort to add those last twenty-nine minutes of latitude 
to the record. Who shall dare predict the cost of the 
yet remaining three degrees and twenty-seven minutes, 
or essay to fix within a century or two the date of their 
achievement ? 

Passing for a moment to a biological view of the sub- 
ject in hand, it is fearful to contemplate (if one chooses to 
fix one’s attention on the matter) the price man has paid, 
is still paying, and always must pay, for the proud privi- 
lege of standing at the head of terrestrial life. As Huxley 
has well pointed out in his ‘“Evolution and Ethics,” pain 
is the baleful product of evolution, and ‘‘it increases, with 
advancing grades of animal organization, until it attains 
its highest level in man. Further, the consummation is 
not reached in man the mere animal, nor in man the whole 
or half savage, but only in man the member of an organ- 
ized polity. And it is a necessary consequence of his at- 
tempt to live in this way; that is, under those conditions 
which are essential to the full development of his noblest 
powers.” But, as socially organized, and as enjoying 
the leadership that was won in the first place only by the 
possession of superior animal qualities in the struggle for 
existence, man would now gladly kick down the ladder 
by which he has climbed, and would see ‘‘the ape and 
tiger die.’”’ This, however, the ape and tiger refuse to do 
in a hurry; and, to quote Huxley still further, “‘the un- 
welcome intrusion of these boon companions of his hot 
youth into the ranged existence of civil life adds pains 
and griefs, innumerable and immeasurably great, to those 
which the cosmic process necessarily brings on the mere 
animal. In fact, civilized man brands all these ape and 
tiger promptings with the name of sins, he punishes many 
of the acts which flow from them as crimes, and, in ex- 
treme cases, he does his best to put an end to the sur- 
vival of the fittest of former days by axe and rope.” The 
cost of spirituality is an everlasting battle with self. 
“When the fight begins within himself,’ as Browning 
puts it, ‘“‘a man’s worth something.” Only late in life, 
and perhaps not even then, do we realize how heavy 
a tax is levied on all forms of success. Yet, costly as the 
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last step upward always is, one should hesitate to assert, 
as some have asserted, that failure in the struggle is but 
a blessing in disguise. 

It has often been remarked by the homely philosopher 
that there is mighty little difference in men the world 
over, but what difference there is is mighty important. 
It is by virtue of this difference, in fact, that the individ- 
ual is himself and not another; and, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, he values the distinctive quality more highly 
than all the attributes combined which he possesses in 
common with his fellows. To establish and maintain 
this differentiation from them he has toiled from the be- 
ginning of his conscious existence; and, knowing the 
price he has paid for the distinction, he resents as a deadly 
insult any belittling of its importance. If he chance to be 
an artist, he has painted a sunset or a madonna or per- 
haps only a Holstein heifer a little better than, or at least 
a little differently from, any other artist. The success 
of the scientist of to-day has been paid for, not only by 
yearsof toilon his part, but also by the labors of generations 
of scientists before him. The crowning heights reached 
by a Kepler or a Newton would never have been gained 
had there not preceded them countless forgotten Keplers 
and Newtons who in their day exerted perhaps equal 
powers in the discovery of what erelong became the most 
commonplace of truths. Without a system of arithmeti- 
cal notation, without the rudiments of geometry, a Kepler 
and a Newton would have been impossible. The giant 
of learning stands on the shoulders of his predecessors in 
the strife for distinction, and all that they accomplished 
is commonly lost sight of in contemplating the final in- 
crement, however small, that he has added to the previous 
sum total of achievement. That the reward paid to the 
victor in the race, even though he win by only a hair’s- 
breadth, is, after all, a just one, who would deny when it 
is remembered what straining of muscles, what panting 
of lungs, what pounding of the heart, that hair’s-breadth 
has cost ? 

Between succeeding and almost succeeding the dif- 
ference will always be vast. In that familiar puzzle, 
“Pigs in Clover,’’ it is the coercing of the last pig that 
counts, and that costs so much trouble; and, unless this 
can be effected, the most adroit control of the rest of the 
drove goes for naught. The school would be a model of 
deportment, thinks many a worried teacher, if only 
Sammy Smith or Topsy Titcomb could be made to mind. 
The difference between the successful and the unsuccess- 
ful teacher is just this ability to control and interest, not 
the rest of the school, but Sammy and Topsy. That is 
the last step, the one that costs, and the one that counts 
with the school committee. 

It may be not too wide a divergence from the theme to 
consider briefly how much of the best work of the world 
is the ripe fruitage of old age, the last step this side the 
grave. A recent pronouncement would persuade us 
that adolescent achievements are the important ones. 
But what would have been the fate of Galileo’s laws of 
motion had he died in what is commonly called the prime 
of life? When he wrote those laws, he was near seventy. 
Dr. Martineau published his ‘‘Seat of Authority” at eighty- 
five; Mrs. Somerville finished her ‘‘Molecular and Micro- 
scopic Science”’ at eighty-nine; and Humboldt completed 
his ‘“‘Cosmos” at ninety, only a month before his death. 
Finally, and to point the moral of all this, when it is 
noted how narrow is the margin whereby, in the fierce 
struggle for existence, one man succeeds while his brother 
fails, and when it is also borne in mind how many and 
how complex are the causes leading up to success or fail- 
ure, what a vast significance is given to the minute de- 
tails of early habit or carelessness, which before had been 
reckoned of little account! It is only in the supreme 
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effort of the last step that we fully realize—and how often 
to our shame and regret—that ‘“‘whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.’’ 

A Chinese proverb says, “If youjhave¥a {journey of 
twenty miles to go, nineteen miles is half the way.’’ So 
arduous is perseverance to the very end. 

MALDEN, Mass. 


When it was Dark. 


BY REY. JOHN SNYDER. 


I wonder how many readers of the Christian Regtster 
have read a religious book called ‘‘When it was Dark,’’ 
the story of a great conspiracy. The publishers say that 
‘it has become the theme of hundreds of sermons, and 
has received the highest commendation in the secular 
press as well as in the religious publications.” 

It is darkly, deeply, lugubriously melodramatic both 
in plot and dramatic treatment, and is only worth a mo- 
ment’s consideration because it reveals an evident at- 
tempt to revive in Hngland the bitter and malignant 
sectarian bigotry and spirit of persecution which had 
nearly evaporated in all enlightened religious circles. 
Let me unfold the plot. The villain of the piece is one 
Schaube, whose wealth is only equalled by his intel- 
lectual power, and whose private life is beyond reproach, 
He is by birth a Jew, but he has shaken off the trammels 
of his early faith. The common people hear him gladly, 
inside and outside of Parliament, because he spends his 
enormous fortunefor the amelioration of the poor and igno- 
rant. But ‘‘like Diocletian, like Julian, he hates Christ.” 
At least, that is his reputation in High Church circles. 
The vicar and the curate think it not improbable that 
this brilliant secularist may be the ‘‘Anti-Christ,” the 
veritable ‘‘man of sin.”’ But the curate was not fright- 
ened by this supposition. He accepts an invitation to 
take supper in the luxurious mansion of the ‘man of 
sin,’ and actually beards him at hisowntable. Schaube 
prophesies that the ‘‘boasted fabric of Christianity will 
disappear.” The curate is staggered only for a moment. 
‘Then he rose to his full height, a fearful loathing in his 
eyes, a scorn like a whip of fire in his voice.’’ Then the 
villain blanched, as melodramatic villains always do under 
the circumstances. ‘‘As the Lord of Hosts is my witness,” 
cried Gortre, loudly, ‘‘I know you now for what you are! 
You know that Christ is God!’ Schaube shrank into 
his chair. ‘Anti-Christ!’ pealed out the accusing 
voice. ‘‘You know the truth full well, and, knowing, in an 
awful presumption you have dared to lift your hand 
against God!’ Think of that for a bit of clerical cour- 
age! And the satanic philanthropist didn’t dare deny 
the charge. In the second act, so to speak, ‘‘the plot 
thickens.’’ England boasts the possession of a remark- 
able scientist named Sir Robert Llwellyn. He is a great 
man, but he leads ‘‘a double life,’ and, as such duplicated 
experiences are invariably expensive, the scientist gets 
deeply in debt to the “Anti-Christ.” But the villain has 
a motive, a devilish motive exactly suited to the character 
And, in 
putting his dastardly scheme into action, he needs the 
help of the man with the double life. He sends for the 
scientist, promises him more than 50,000 pounds if he. 
will join him in his deadly plan. The scientist is natu- 
rally tempted, but he shrinks in his clothes when Schaube 
whispers in deadly Italics, ‘‘You are to change the hastory 
of the world!” 

As the curtain falls on the second act, the acutest 
critic may be challenged to tell what is to follow. 

Let me relieve the tension. How was the face of his- 
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tory to be changed? The scientist is bribed to go to 
Jerusalem and there ‘‘discover” a fake tomb of Joseph 
of Arimathea, and in that tomb is to be discovered an in- 
scription recording Joseph’s confession that he had re- 
moved the body of Jesus, and that therefore no actual 
resurrection had taken place! Think of that for a piece 
of devilish ingenuity! And the unprincipled scientist 
actually does that piece of work. Deceiving not only the 
High Church party of England,—which might not be 
difficult, judging from this book,—but the brother 
scientists of all countries, and even the super-acute news- 
paper reporter! 
The most tremendous and lamentable consequences fol- 
lowed; for, if Christ did not rise from the dead, then 
“Christianity is all a lie?’ When this awful news comes 
to England, the editor of a secular journal is so impressed 
with its importance that he represses his journalistic in- 
stinct to secure a ‘‘scoop,” and exclaims: “Moral law 
will be abrogated for a time. The whole moral fabric 
of society will fall into ruin at once, until it can adjust 
itself to the new state of things. There will be war all 
over the world: crime will cover England like a cloud!’ 
If this piece of news could affect an average editor in 
such fashion, what must have been its effect upon the 
“High Church party!’ One shudders at the thought of 
it! And the consequences were truly appalling. The 
churches were rapidly emptied. As the vicar walked 
home from his own dispiriting service, he ‘“‘saw that the 
three great Unitarian chapels were blazing with light. 
Policemen were standing at the door to prevent the en- 
trance of any more people into the overcrowded build- 
ings. A tremendous life and energy pulsated within 
these buildings.”” They were rejoicing, of course, over 
the death of Christianity. On one chapel the heart- 
broken vicar saw a placard announcing that Mr. Schaube 
(the Anti-Christ) would lecture on the ‘‘Downfall of 
Christianity.” ‘The strong faces of Unitarianism and 
Judaism, always active enemies of the Church, were en- 
joying a moment of unexampled triumph.” But this 
Unitarian and Jewish rejoicing was of brief duration. 
Crime entered on its most triumphant career. Crimes 
against women became especially prevalent; and the 
abandonment of chastity is directly traceable, by experts 
in penology, to the ‘“‘discovery in Jerusalem.’”’ Even the 
Jews were morally affected by the sympathetic reaction 
against morality. One relapsed Magdalene reports that 
“Hell’s broke loose in the streets. The men are a million 
times worse than they were.’’ Presumably the Unita- 
rians were as bad as they could be before the ‘‘discovery.”’ 
The Turks broke into a perfect Saturnalia of murder, 
though why they should have been affected by this 
remarkable ‘‘discovery” is not made plain. ‘The old 
horror of slavery disappeared.”” The writer seems to 
have forgotten, if he ever knew, that slavery was sus- 
tained in this country by a religious sentiment of unim- 
peachable orthodoxy. All over the world moral chaos 
ruled, and, horrible to relate, consols fell to sixty- 
five! The ‘pocket nerve” had at last been touched, and 
the wealthy “Anti-Christ” began to squirm in his palatial 
residence. But even a more awful Nemesis is on the 
track of the “Anti-Christ.” 
life has a mistress who has been converted and reclaimed 
by the courageous curate. This woman has heard from 
‘the lips of the drunken scientist a sufficient number of 
significant hints concerning the nature of the conspiracy 
to convince her that she is on the right trail. So, with- 
put calling Sherlock Holmes to her assistance, she makes 
the heroic resolve that she will return to her life of sin 
with the scientist and worm the secret from his guilty 
bosom, “It’s better,’’ she says, “that one person... 
Should go to hell than hundreds and thousand of others.” 
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And so “for her Saviour’s sake” this heroic woman 
Sacrificed herself to save ‘‘Christianity.”” And this piece 
of unmitigated nonsense is commended by no less a per- 
son than the Bishop of London! 

What must be the mental and religious attitude toward 
spiritual Christianity of a man or theological sect or 
party that could seriously put into circulation, in the 
twentieth century, a book of this character! Even from 
the standpoint of the most rigid orthodoxy the book nega- 
tives the most important facts and implications of the 
New Testament. If Joseph of Arimathea had taken the 
body of Jesus from the rocky tomb, this simple fact could 
have borne no vital relation to the subsequent history. 
For, according to the gospel stories, Jesus appeared as a 
living being to his astonished disciples within a few hours 
after his death on the cross. What difference could it 
have made to the faith of the Church whether Jesus broke 
from that tomb or some other? And, when Thomas 
heard the voice and felt the wounded side of his risen 
master, it isn’t likely that he searched the specific spot 
in which it had been originally entombed. Why should 
he look for the living among the dead? If our evan- 
gelical friends prefer to accept Paul’s conception of a 
“spiritual body,” they still have the apostle’s testimony 
that Christ was seen after his resurrection by ‘“‘five hun- 
dred brethren at once,’ who believed they were looking 
upon a living man, whose voice Paul heard on his journey 
to Damascus. Any orthodox man whose faith is condi- 
tioned upon the presence or absence of an empty tomb 
must reject an overwhelming mass of testimony pre- 
sented by that very New Testament the supernatural 
character of which he is pledged to uphold. Yet the 
author of this book, and presumably the Bishop of Lon- 
don, sneers at the corrosive quality of the ‘“Higher Criti- 
cism.’”’ The most rigorous methods of the Higher Critics 
are reverent and conservative compared with the undis- 
criminating destructiveness of such a book as this. 

It is announced in England that “When it was 
Light” by a well-known author, the sale of whose 
books are reckoned in tens of thousands, will soon be 
published. 

WELLESLEY His, Mass. 


The Relief of the Poor. 


BY EDWARD T. DEVINE. 


Why should the church—meaning by this all those who 
would come to the Lord’s Supper and who would be wel- 
come there—aid in the relief of the poor? Why should 
their aid be especially considerate, discriminating, and 
effective? Why should there be hearty co-operation 
among them? Why should the Church, through the con- 
secrated service of its members, take the leading part in 
organized charity, in the administration of public relief, 
and in shaping far-reaching social reforms? 

There are many reasons. In the first place the relief 
of the poor is not a detached and unimportant incident 
in human affairs. It is an integral part of man’s duty 
to society, one of the social obligations, all of which are 
so closely related that they can be performed faithfully 
only when their relations are understood. The Church 
alone is in position to view the whole universe of man’s 
duties and responsibilities. It exists for that purpose. 
Religious people should succeed pre-eminently in estab- 
lishing a sane, sound, and unified conception of their obliga- 
tions to their fellow-men, political, industrial, and social. 
And within the range of these relations lie whatever 
responsibilities there are for the relief of distress, the aboli- 
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tion of intolerable social conditions, the regeneration of 
society. 

The Church has not only this unity of outlook. It 
speaks with the voice of authority. There is no other 
authorjty to which men have so universally and so com- 
pletely yielded allegiance, as to that of their religious 
leaders. Priests, prophets and missionaries have suc- 
ceeded to a heritage of unique leadership acknowledged 
by rich and poor, by powerful and lowly. This power 
is not dependent on a monopoly of sacred mysteries, for 
it was perhaps never so general as in the broad light of 
the twentieth century, when it speaks not only from the 
pulpit, but through books and periodicals in every lan- 
guage from Hebrew to Italian, and from that of the higher 
learning to that of the kindergarten. 

Moreover, the Church has, or may have, an intimate 
knowledge of the actual needs of the poor. Its missions 
and classes are in all quarters of the city and in all the 
sparsely settled regions. Pastors, deacons, and members 
have at least scattered fragments of knowledge which 
might easily become the most reliable and complete of 
all available sources of information concerning social con- 
ditions. 

The Church has not only authority and knowledge, 
it has an organization. In spite of the handicap of 
sectarianism, and in spite of the great diversities in the 
polity of its different branches, the churches still have, as 
a whole, the most remarkable and efficient mechanism 
which has yet been devised to influence the thoughts and 
actions of mankind. 

These things being so, why should we not look to the 
churches for guidance, for leadership in this most per- 
plexing and most essential of social duties, the relief of 
the poor? It cannot be said that there has been any in- 
disposition on the part of the Church to assume the re- 
sponsibility. There have been in the Church from time 
immemorial charity sermons, poor boxes, asylums, and 
hospitals, as well as movements for education and reforma- 
tion. It must be said, however, that there is still some- 
thing lacking. Whatisit? Is it a failure to understand 
the new social problems, or is it a lack of courage to press 
the more radical and effective remedies which we all admit 
to be necessary? Something of both these failures must 
be admitted. 

The Church speaks to the prisoner of reformation and 
pardon, but it has not learned fully the lessons of the new 
penology. It has not yet caught the vision of a society 
in which professional crime has been extirpated, in which 
the key is locked on an empty prison, and the prevention 
of crime has taken the place of its punishment. The 
Church cares for the orphan and the dependent child, but 
it does not deal with orphanage as a social phenomenon. 
It does not seek to understand why there are so many 
orphans and dependent children. Whether because of an 
abnormal death-rate from preventable disease, from acci- 
dents and from infected houses, impure food and poisoned 
drink, there are many who are left orphans who should 
by all the rights of childhood have the care of their own 
parents. The Church cares for the widow, but it does not 
succeed in preventing the desertion of families by their 
living male heads or study seriously the reasons for such 
unnatural and irreligious acts. 

The Church invites the poor to its services, but it does 
not everywhere secure the establishment of such fraternal 
relations as will alone incline their hearts to accept the in- 
vitation. If some criminals are protected by public senti- 
ment, if the Fatherhood of God is practically denied 
through a refusal to recognize the complete brother- 
hood of man, if there is abroad a rankling sense of in- 
justice, then the Church is robbed of its greatest opportu- 
nities and vitally wounded in the house of its friends. 
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The cure for these evils lies in service, and the service 
which lies everywhere at hand is the better, more humane, 
more intelligent care of those who from illness or mental 
defect or general inefficiency cannot alone play their 
part in the social and economic life of the community. 
The essentials of this service are personal, first-hand 
knowledge of the facts with which it is proposed to deal, 
such general training and study as the circumstances of 
one’s life permit, and such courage, persistence, and ordi- 
nary common sense as are needed for success in any other 
undertaking. The call for service in other directions 
may be insistent. Here it is peremptory. 

New York CIry. 


Ruskin’s Little Wants. 


Indeed, I rather want good wishes just now for I 
am tormented by what I cannot get said nor done. I 
want to get all the Titians, Tintorettos, Paul Veroneses, 
Turners, and Sir Joshuas in the world into one great fire- 
proof Gothic gallery of marble and serpentine. I want 
to get them all perfectly engraved. I want to go and 
draw all the subjects of Turnet’s 19,000 sketches in Swit- 
zetland and Italy, elaborated by myself. I want to get 
everybody a dinner who hasn’t got one. I want to 
macadamize some new roads to Heaven with broken 
fools’ heads: I want to hang up some knaves out of the 
way—not that I’ve any dislike for them, but I think it 
would be wholesome for them and for other people, and 
that they would make good crow’s meat. I want to 
play all day long and arrange my cabinet of minerals 
with new white wool; I want somebody to amuse me 
when I’m tired; I want Turner’s pictures not to fade; 
I want to be able to draw clouds, and to understand how 
they go—and I can’t make them stand still, nor under- 
stand them—they all go sideways plagiai (what a fellow 
that Aristophanes was !—and yet to be always in the wrong 
in the main, except in his love for A’schylus and the 
country—did ever a worthy man do so much mischief 
on the face of the earth?). Farther, I want to make the 
Italians industrious, the Americans quiet, the Swiss ro- 
mantic, and Roman Catholic rational, and the English 
Parliament honest—and I can’t do anything and don’t 
understand what I was born for.—From a Letter to Charles 
Eliot Norton in the Atlantic. 


Spiritual Life. 


True kindness does not require that we try to suspend 
for any one the fit operation of the laws of human life, 
or that we excuse him from obedience, most of all to 
the moral law.— NV. P. Gilman. 


Sd 


It is one thing to take no thought for want of thought, 
and another to take no thought from sufficing thought, 
whose flower is confidence. The one way is the lovely 
way of God in the birds, the other his lovelier way in his 
men and women.—George Macdonald. 


a 


The answer to prayer may be, as it was to Paul, not 
the removal of the thorn,-but, instead, a growing insight 
into its meaning and value. The voice of God in our 
soul may show us, as we look up to him, that his strength 
is enough to enable us to bear it.— James Preeman Clarke. 
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What reason have we to think any other station in the 
universe more sanctifying than our own? There is nome, 
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so far as we can tell, under the more immediate touch of 
God, none whence sublimer deeps are open to adora- 
tion, none murmuring with the whisper of more thrilling 
affections, or ennobled as the theatre of more glorious 
duties.— James Martineau. 


I think that good must come of good, 
And ill of evil,—surely unto all, 
In every place or time, seeing sweet fruit 
Groweth from wholesome roots, or bitter things 
From poison stocks; yea, seeing, too, how spite 
Breeds hate—and kindness, friends—or patience, 
peace. 


—Edwin Arnold. 
beeen x oer | 2 


Infidelity. 


Who is the infidel, but he who fears 
To face the utmost truth, whate’er it be? 
Dreads God the light? and is his majesty 

A shadow that in sunshine disappears? 

Or leads he on the swift-ascending years 
Into a light where men may plainer see? 
He trusts him best, to whom the mystery 

Hides nothing dangerous, who ever hears, 


With faith unshaken, his new-uttered voice, 
And knows it cannot contradict the truth 
It in the old time spoke. Whate’er it saith, 
He fears not then, but bids his heart rejoice, 
In old age trustful as he was in youth. 
This only, though, called infidel, is faith. 
—Munot J. Savage. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Unitarian Church of To-day: Why be 
Loyal to It? 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


Not forsaking the assembling of curselves together.—HrEBREWS 
X12 5: 

Why join a Unitarian Church to-day? Why be loyal 
to it? What gospel has Unitarianism to proclaim? Is 
it a gospel that men really need, or is it one handed down 
from a preceding age and now largely outgrown? 

Before a proper reply can be made to the question, 
“What is Unitarianism to-day?’ we must know some- 
thing of what Unitarianism was yesterday; for, unlike 
certain faiths that claim to be always, everywhere and 
forever, the same, Unitarianism is a progressive move- 
ment. To intelligently comprehend its trend and pres- 
ent ideals, one must be familiar with the religious con- 
ditions here in the United States, out from which it grew. 

What of these conditions? Contrary to what is usually 
thought, Unitarianism did not start in New England asa 
purely intellectual movement: it started rather as a re- 
volt of the feelings against the narrowness, the cruelty, 
the injustice of the prevailing Calvinism. 

Those long years from 1676 to 1776 were brooding 
years. Men were studying, thinking, living under new 
conditions. The sense of justice was growing within 
them. 

By 1776 it was beginning to be felt that it was not just 
for England to tax her colonies as she pleased, nor was 
it just for her to maintain the doctrine of special classes, 
“our betters,’ born so, who were to be shown special 
deference. 

The sense of democracy, of equal rights and oppor- 
tunities was awakened, and voiced itself in the Declaration 
of Independence. But, if it was unjust for England to 
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do as she pleased with her subjects, was it just for the 
Creator to do as he pleased with his creatures? If it was 
unjust for a government to have a privileged class, born so, 
was it just for the Almighty to have a privileged class, 
“the elect,” ‘“‘the illuminated,”’ while millions of heathen, 
for no fault of theirs, were allowed to perish in darkness 
and unbelief ? 

Unitarianism was the voice of protest. It represented 
the growing sense of justice on the religious side.. More 
and more monstrous did it seem that one person, and he 
a sinless one, should suffer for the sins of the many,— 
the doctrine of ‘‘salvation by blood.’’ More and more 
unjust did it seem that a wicked man, simply by declar- 
ing his allegiance to a certain belief, should be saved, 
while a good man who had not declared his faith in the 
atonement should suffer the pangs of hell fire,—the ‘‘doc- 
trine of repentance.” More and more unrighteous did it 
seem that a Just Judge should condemn the whole human 
race merely for the sins of our first parents,—the “‘doc- 
trine of the fall of man.” This doctrine of the fall of 
man, or “‘total depravity,’’ was especially obnoxious to 
the New Englanders of Channing’s time. It went abso- 
lutely counter to the whole spirit of the Revolutionary 
War and to the spirit of democracy. What wonder, 
then, that Channing’s words in reference to the divine- 
ness and perfectibility of human nature found an echo 
in so many hearts, and that the whole scheme of the- 
ology based on the supposed “arbitrary sovereignty of 
God,” “redemption through the blood,’ and the “‘de- 
pravity of man,” was rejected by the best and most en- 
lightened people of New England. Naturally this re- 
jection of the old brought on controversy. Because of 
it, and of the special emphasis placed on the dignity and 
worth of man, a new sense of responsibility for social 
conditions was awakened, a strong desire for practical 
reforms created. The new Unitarian movement was 
soon characterized by its humanitarianism, its philan- 
thropic activity. In all directions efforts were made to 
improve the existing conditions. Deed, not creed, be- 
came the watchword, and sermons treated of such sub- 
jects as the Elevation of the Laboring Classes, Duty of 
the Free States, War and its Horrors, Temperance and 
kindred topics. Among those early Unitarians there 
was little if any inclination to build up a sect or a church; 
to come under the yoke of a new denomination ; but there 
was a tremendous desire to build up a nation, to make of 
America an ideal country, to bring here on earth the 
kingdom of God. ‘This desire found expression in the 
labors of such reformers and philanthropists as Horace 
Mann for the public schools, Dorothea Dix for asylums, 
Dr. Howe for an institution to teach the blind, Rev. 
John Pierpont to rid the land of the curse of intemper- 
ance. It gave to Boston such institutions as the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, the Children’s Aid Society, 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind, the Young Men’s 
Christian Union, and others of like kind. 

Sometimes surprise is expressed that Unitarianism has 
embodied itself in so few churches, there being all told 
in the United States something less than five hundred 
church buildings. Why should this be a matter of sur- 
prise? ‘‘If Theodore Parker had used his splendid powers 
to build up a denomination, as did Alexander Campbell, 
to-day there would be thousands instead of hundreds of 
Unitarian churches.’’ Theodore Parker chose to work 
for other objects,—for the freedom of the slave, for the 
intellectual quickening of America.* 

The circuit preacher, Peter Cartwright, ‘‘sowed the 
Mississippi Valley with Methodist churches.” Suppose 
Thomas Starr King, with his magnetic eloquence, had 
chosen to do the same for Unitarianism instead of work- 

* See Crooker’s “ The Unitarian Church: a Statement.” 
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ing for patriotism, loyalty, and good government, would 
it have been said at his death, as it was said, ‘California 
was saved to the Union by Starr King’? Would his 
statue to-day be in Golden’Gate Park? Would school- 
houses, mountain peaks, army encampments, buildings, 
and lodge rooms be named after him as they now are? 
Another nation builder was Dr. Henry W. Bellows of 
New York. He had such men in his congregation as 
George William Curtis, Dorman B. Eaton, Peter Cooper, 
Henry Bergh, and Bryant the poet. Suppose Bellows 
had turned his own splendid talents and those of the 
men I have mentioned toward creating Unitarian Mis- 
sions instead of creating better national conditions, what 
a mighty denominational work he might have done! In- 
stead of that he chose to throw his vital energy into the 
United States Sanitary Commission of which he was pres- 
ident. Curtis and Eaton gave their best years to the 
work of civil service and good government, Bergh to 
creating and establishing the Humane Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and Peter Cooper and 
Bryant—but why speak of them? ‘Their work for 
humanity is known throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. 

We have missionary zeal, yes. In what man will 
you find more of it than in Edward Everett Hale? But, 
as with Hale, so with all of us: our missionary zeal ‘‘has 
run to nation-making rather than to church-making.” 
From Channing’s time and on, Unitarians ‘‘chose to do 
a national rather than a denominational work. They 
should be judged accordingly.” 

We are now ready to answer the question which 
has been asked over and over again, How does it hap- 
pen that a feeble denomination consisting of scarcely 
200,000 people (a denomination less than the com- 
bined populations of Worcester and Providence),— 
how does it happen that this Unitarian denomination 
exerts so tremendous an influence,—an influence out of 
all proportion to its numbers, an influence so great that 
in nearly every newspaper Unitarian sermons appear, or 
editorials about Unitarians, or praise for their work and 
respect for their fellowship? ‘The reason is that in this 
small denomination are the nation-makers, the men 
creating our libraries, the men and women working in 
our charity organization societies, teaching in our uni- 
versities, composing our poems, as did Longfellow, 
Bryant, Holmes, and Lowell; editing our magazines, agi- 
tating in our reform circles; writing our enduring books 
and essays, as did Emerson, Fiske, Bayard Taylor, Hig- 
ginson, Eliot Norton, Hawthorne, Parkman, Prescott, 
Motley, Bancroft, and I know not how many others be- 
sides. If you wish to be a nation-maker, the Unitarian 
Church claims your loyalty; if you have any of the spirit 
of Abou Ben Adhem and wish the recording angel to write 
your name among those who love their fellow-men, then 
the Unitarian Church claims your loyalty. If you desire 
to do deeds of kindness, to engage in philanthropic enter- 
prises, to identify yourselves with the influences work- 
ing to upbuild American character, then the Unitarian 
Church claims your allegiance. But to all this you may 
give answer thus. If the Unitarian Church is nothing 
more than an intensified philanthropic organization, then 
I will join a philanthropic society which makes no pre- 
tensions to being religious; if the Unitarian Church is 
nothing more than an educational influence, then I pre- 
fer to come out honestly and join a university exten- 
sion society; if the Unitarian Church is simply a good 
government club or a literary institute, then let me know 
it, so, if I wish literary stimulus, I may go direct to liter- 
ary teachers; or, if I wish to help on the best municipal in- 
terests, I can do so without putting on the guise of a 
Unitarian. 
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Yes, these accusations have been brought against the 
Unitarian Church, and it may be that, in the ardor of some 
great cause, Unitarians here and there, as in abolition 
days, forget what else a Unitarian Church is besides being 
an anti-slavery organization or a philanthropic society. 
No church is truly a church which does not proclaim the 
truth, the highest, the most inspiring truth. 

How stands it here with Unitarianism? Beyond doubt 
it can be said that no religious organization existing to- 
day is so fully committed to finding out the truth and then 
proclaiming it as is the Unitarian. 

When the period of controversy opened in Channing’s 
time, those opposed to his new teachings said with all 
possible ardor, What right have you to make the state- 
ments you do in reference to the dignity and worth of 
human nature? Where is your authority for teaching 
that all men are sons of God, and consequently each may 
have direct access to the heavenly Father? This chal- 
lenge naturally drew the attention of Unitarians to the 
New Testament as never before. The words of Jesus and 
his apostles were studied with painstaking care. Back 
of the English Bible, the original Greek and Hebrew 
manuscripts were investigated. Alongside of the prac- 
tical worker and the philanthropist there soon came to be 
the student of theology and the scientist. Alongside of 
Theodore Parker must be put Frederic Henry Hedge; by 
the side of Dr. Bellows, Samuel Johnson, with his great 
books on ‘Oriental Religions,’ or James Freeman 
Clarke, with his ‘“Ten Great Religions.’”? Alongside of 
Starr King must be placed thé literary and Biblical critic 
Chadwick or the evolutionist Savage. This passion for 
truth has led Unitarians through many a weary waste. 
It has turned certain pulpits into instructors’ desks. It 
has made congregations acquainted with such phrases as 
the “‘ascent of man,”’ “‘potency of germ cells,” ‘‘survival 
of the fittest,’ ‘‘evolutionary theory,” or such phrases as 
“‘the higher Biblical criticism,” “‘the Synoptic Gospels,” 
“the two Isaiahs,” ‘“‘the Codex Sinaiticus.”’ while it has 
given them at the same time little of real inspiration and 
uplift. 

Hearing such critical or scientific preaching, one does 
not wonder that the phrases “‘pale negations of Unitar- 
ianism” or ‘‘the coldness of Unitarianism’’ came to be 
used as characteristic of our denominational pulpit. 
Out from such an intellectual wilderness, fortunately, 
Unitarians have come, and they have come, too, with 
precious truths. They have come seeing that they had 
not passed out from the absolutely false into the abso- 
lutely new and true; but, in the transition from the old, 
they had really passed from the partially expressed truth 
to the more accurately expressed truth. 

For illustration take the doctrine of original sin which, 
fifty years before, Unitarians had looked upon as a gross 
error. ‘The doctrine is not absolutely false. Such a sin- 
ful inheritance we do carry around with us in our bodies. 
The old theology was wrong in the reason it gave for the 
existence of that base product. It was right when it 
said that from our first parents came this inheritance, 
but wrong when it said that it came to us as a curse. 

The magnificent Maréchal Niel rose has within itself 
continually a tendency to revert to the single-leafed 
flower such as grows wild along the wayside, and, if not 
properly cared for, it will do so; but such tendency in the 
rose shows simply from what it has sprung, how largely it 
has developed, how far it has travelled on the road of 
evolution. The tendency in us to revert is the ten- 
dency of heredity, the tendency all things have to 
return to their simplest primal condition. Original 
sin, then, in tian is the automatic impulse to give 
way to the brute passions and instincts. It is the re- 
sistive stuff over against which the soul must work out 
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a higher development; and wild and savage men, whether 
in Africa or in our large cities, are men that are traversing 
the road either upward or downward, either toward 
angelhood, their heritage, or brutehood, their inher- 
itance . 

Take, next, the doctrine of vicarious atonement. ‘The 
doctrine is true, but it has been but partially stated. 
The weak are suffering for the strong, the truth-tellers 
for the false speakers, the poor and lowly for the rich and 
arrogant. Vicarious atonement is a fact in every house- 
hold. Each to-day is suffering for the thoughtlessness or 
guilt of another. We cannot separate ourselves from 
others. Just as the body, though made up of many 
members, is still one, and just as every part is in sympathy 
with every other part, whether conscious or unconscious 
of that sympathy, so is it in society. We are all one. 
Largely do we suffer or enjoy according as our fellow- 
members do evil or right. 

Again the thought of an authoritative standard for 
man’s guidance is not an incorrect thought, but it seemed 
an error. Our Puritan forefathers mistook the effect 
forthe cause. WhatdoI mean? ‘This, God spake in the 
old days to men’s souls as he speaks to-day. They, hear- 
ing that whisper of the divine, wrote out for the help of 
others the highest that was vouchsafed to them. Thus 
came into being the Bible; but man’s soul is the source 
of our Bible, of all Bibles, and God in the soul is there- 
fore the real source of authority. 

So I might go on to enumerate the other doctrines, to 
show you how in Unitarianism there has been a flowering 
out of truth, how through trial and controversy there 
has come a wider sweep, a better understanding, a more 
accurate knowledge. 

Other religious organizations have still to go through 
this period of trial and controversy. Brave and truth- 
ful souls are trying now to break through narrow limi- 
tations, but not always with success. Because one such 
utters the truth about the world before Abraham’s time, 
he loses his position as professor in a Christian divinity 
school. Because another places stress on the funda- 
mentals of Jesus, and not on the sacraments and ordi- 
nances of the church, he is bidden to retract or resign. 
Because a third speaks out what every scholar knows 
concerning the Bible, he is excommunicated from the 
church. 

Unitarianism is not afraid of reverent searchers for 
the truth. Its fellowship is large enough to embrace all 
such. It takes as its very foundation the words of Jesus, 
—‘Know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.”’ 
It believes that the sincere truth-seeker is indeed the God- 
seeker. 

Are you loyal to the truth? Do you wish to stand for 

things as they really are? Then the Unitarian Church 
claims your loyalty and your support. 
_ Lastly we are coming to appreciate, as Jesus told us 
nineteen hundred years ago, that it is necessary not sim- 
ply to elevate others in the intellectual and moral scale, 
but to perfect ourselves spiritually. The great end of 
the Christian system is to bring each individual nearer 
and nearer the God-like. The injunction never to be for- 
gotten is, ‘“Be ye perfect even as your Father in heaven.” 
In other words, worship is as necessary as service, to be 
something true and fine as valuable as to think or do 
something true and fine, to set up the kingdom of God 
in our own hearts as imperative a duty as to set up the 
kingdom of God in the objective affairs of the nation. 

The Church as an institution for soul-making is appeal- 
ing to us with a new power. Some of our preachers are 
almost ready to say, ‘‘And now there abideth these three, 
Truth, Service, Worship; but the greatest of these is wor- 
ship.”’ 
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Jesus desired his disciples to go forth healing, helping, 
preaching, and trying to establish the kingdom of God. 
We have not faltered in these directions as hospital, 
school, orphan home, library, and charity organization 
will testify. The Master also wished his disciples to know 
the truth and through the truth to obtain freedom. 
Such freedom through the truth we have won. But it 
was also his heart’s desire that they should know Soul 
communion with God, and earnestly did Jesus pray that 
they might all be one, ‘‘as thou, Father, art in me and I 
in thee, that they all may be one in us,” or, as Paul put 
it, that they all might come to realize that “in God we live 
and move and have our being.’’ Yes, it is here where we 
have halted, here where we have failed in proper insist- 
ence. The time has come for a new loyalty to the church 
as a spiritual force. 

As a spiritual force? Yes. You and I can no more 
truly live without the consciousness of the Eternal, with- 
out his help and strength, than we can live physically 
without his air and sunshine. Oh that I might be given 
eloquence, so that I might move your hearts in this right 
direction! Oh that I might be given persuasive powers, 
so that I might make you realize your spiritual need. 3 

God wants you, needs you, yet He will not force you to 
him. ‘This higher, nobler part within—it is none other 
than God’s spirit—would show you what you ought to do, 
what you ought to be; yes, more, would help you to do 
it, to be it. The voice within is speaking of a better, 
truer, gladder existence, of a life filled with brightness, 
health, and peace, of a life so strong, so brave, so rich as 
to deserve to be called divine. 

Will it speak in vain? 

Boston. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D, 


The Larger Life. 


I made my first visit in Washington in the winter of 
1844-45. The Exploring Expedition, as we called it, un- 
der Commodore Wilkes had recently returned. Many 
of its officers were spending the winter in Washington, 
and their collections, especially of plants which were new to 
us, gave great interest to the winter life of the little town. 

Among others, Lieut. Eld, an accomplished officer in 
the navy, was here. I think he had been in the Peacock 
when she was lost in the Columbia River. I know that he 
was with a party of men who came across to San Francisco 
on horseback through the State of Oregon and down the 
Sacramento River. Eld had met Capt. Suter, an exile 
from France, on his beautiful reservation. Suter had 
tried to persuade some of them to settle there, and Eld 
used to urge me to go out with him, that we might es- 
tablish ourselves as Suter’s neighbors in compliance with 
Suter’s invitation. He would appeal to my botanical 
enthusiasms and was eloquent in his description of the 
California climate. 

Now it was on this very ranch of Suter’s that the gold 
spangles were found a few years later, which have made 
the California of to-day. If Eld and I had gone out to- 
gether, I suppose we should be now two of the Monte 
Cristos of the century. I should {be able to endow An- 
tioch College with a million or two of dollars. I should 
establish a Unitarian bishop in each of the forty-five 
States and four territories, be the same more of less. I 
should organize and endow the great association for re- 
lieving the congestion of cities, and I should create a per- 
manent fund for the complete equipment and expense of 
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the central office of Lend a Hand. I should establish a 
home for old ladies in Middlesex County, and should do 
a good many other things which would maintain the su- 
premacy of the moral forces in the twentieth century. 
Among other things I should create a four-track rail- 
way from Berlin to Port Arthur, and a similar railway 
from Chicago to Patagonia. ‘ 

It is true that poor Suter did not succeed in carrying 
out all these purposes, but Eld and I would probably 
have known better about it than he did. As it hap- 
hope nk we iy in our places; and it was given 

er people to bring up to sight the gold spangles 
which had lain hidden so ais 7 yee 

Years after I met one of the Peacock’s party who told 
me that, to refresh their horses and themselves in that 
southern march, they encamped for a week or two on a 
tongue of land around which the Sacramento flowed. 
Nobody thought of gold and nobody found gold; but, 
when he revisited the spot, ten or fifteen years after, he 
found that one troop of prospectors had taken out a hun- 
dred thousand dollars of his gold from the soil of that 
very point of land. 

These early experiences of mine gave me, I believe, 
a special interest in the explorations of that coast from 
Drake’s time down. I made it my duty, as it was cer- 
tainly my pleasure, to read most of the Spanish narratives 
of Spain’s early possessions there. And quite early 
in life I pre-empted the title, “The History of the Pacific 
and its Shores,” as the title of my great book of history. 
Most of that book, alas! is still in the inkstand. But I 
find it curious and interesting to observe how largely the 
thought and curiosity of America now turns in the west- 
ward direction. One notices that in this city of Wash- 
ington with almost every hour. It is not simply the star 
of empire which fares westward. We find ourselves look- 
ing westward in our studies of civility, of art, of science, 
of education, and of religion. 

I had better say in confidence to the attached and sacred 
cirele of dear and near friends who read this column of 
the Register that nothing makes me quite so angry, or, 
to use the vernacular, so mad, as the regulation speech 
of people who do not know me and who do not know life, 
“Jew find Washington an agreeable place?’ There is 
something which savorsof Mephistopheles and Faust and 
of Satan and of most other devils in the implied sugges- 
tion that at fourscore years old a man goes about the world 
seeking the most agreeable circumstances which are lying 
around loose. “How, Lord, should vows of ours be sweet.”’ 

This notion of religion which appears in the first line 
of the worst hymn-book ever compiled is no great help 

i in young or in old life. But I will say to the 
credit of this city that, if a man really likes the Larger 
Life and would really free himself from the tendencies 
and dangers of Cranford or little Peddlington or New 
Padua or Cranberry Four Corners, Washington is an ex- 
cellent place in which to anchor. In 1844, when I first 
knew the place well, it was the little adjunct out in the 
corner of the great nation of Virginia. To be of an old 
Virginia family was a matter of high consideration, and 

talked with Mrs. President Madison or President 
Tyler about the history of James River. But now, 
when you wake in the morning, you do not know which 
continent or which ocean is to claim your interest, not to 
say your duty, of the day. Thus I had the pleasure of 
meeting here again and again Baron Kaneko, the great 
Japanese statesman, whom I had last seen when, as a law 
student in Cambridge, he was a regular attendant in the 
South Congregational in Boston. Again I had occasion 
to ask the kind offices of Monsieur Jusserand for the pro- 
tection in their religious duties of the pearl diving con- 


verts of a great American missionary organization. 
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(Let me say in passing that I could not help reporting 
this to Mr. Clement of the Transcript, as a ministration 
which ought to be classed under the Transcript’s admir- 
able head, “Divers Good Causes.) As you goand come 
in social life, half the people you talk with have lived 
in Japan or China or in the Philippines. You see the 
result in the pretty furniture and pictures and screens 
which orientalize, one may say, the parlors of descendants 
from Stuyvesants and Colverts and Champernoons and 
Winthrops. 

Washington itself does not yet, I think wholly 
understand the immense work which the national gov- 
ernment has in hand east of the Pacific and West of the 
Rocky Mountains. There are nearly twenty great en- 
terprises going forward in those regions controlling 
rivers and even glaciers of which the most advanced 
high school student has heard the names. Within half an 
hour of this writing I have been talking with a Canadian 
Senator who told me of the progress of the railway which 
is to connect James’s Bay with the Southern provinces of 
the Argentine. How good a thing it would be, as one is 
tempted to say, if the gentle reader happen to know 
where James’s Bay is, or what are the southern provinces 
of the Argentine. And, to return,—for the Argentine 
is not on the Pacific,and James’s Bay does not feed the 
Pacific tides,—here is Alaska in a thousand ways repre- 
senting itself to the nation, and making us wonder why 
we ever thought that wolves howled on “oona Alaska’s 
shore.” At the Bureau of Education you will hear of 
the magnificent success which has waited of Dr. Jack- 
son’s well-conceived effort for introducing Siberian rein- 
deer into our great Northern province. Five thousand 
of these welcome emigrants are now living happily in 
our Alaskan possessions, and rendering the same sort 
of service to man and God as are rendered by their 
relatives in Northern Russia and Siberia to the people 
there. In this year’s postal contracts four routes are 
consigned to contractors, who will carry the mails by 
reindeer service. I believe noone hasas yet broken the 
caribou to harness, but the numbers of the imported 
Siberian deer double with every two or three years, and 
the unchanging instincts of two or three milleniums sur- 
vive their transportation from Asia to America. My 
celebrated novel, not yet written, of which the scene is 
laid in the Alaskan highlands, must be put on the stocks 
before long if I am to study the accessories of scenery 
and daily habit from the life. 

Among a thousand of the new wonders there comes in 
the steady face of advance of the aérial telegraph. It 
was too expensive to carry wires around one of the deep 
bays of the Alaskan coast, and so the officer in charge of 
that system determined to send the regular business 
messages across an estuary which was only one hundred 
and seven miles wide. This regular service, not occa- 
sional simply, but working at every minute like all com- 
mercial telegraphs, has been in operation a year and a 
half with perfect regularity. Our “unsubsidized ally” 
the air has paid to Uncle Sam millions of dollars when he 
did not have to establish one telegraph post or to stretch 
one yard of wire. 

And at the southern side of the Pacific our neighbors 
in Australia and New Zealand are revising the feudal 
text-books of civil order. Just when Dr. Dry-as-dust 
explains to us that State Insurance is quite impossible, 
the islands of the Maoris, the republics of New Zeal- 
land, show that it is quite possible for them. 

Whoever seeks to know more of the Larger Life is apt 
to find teachers here. Indeed, their line has gone out to 
the ends of the world, and one end of the line is in Wash- 
ington. Epwarp E. HALEg, 
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Literature. 


Tue CHRISTIAN DocTRINE OF SALVATION. 
By George Barker Stevens. Dwight Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology in Yale Uni- 
versity. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. pp. viii, 546. (International The- 
ological Library.)—The work of Dr. Stevens 
is of great significance in the history of 
Christian thought in America. From him 
and from others have come valuable stud- 
ies in the field of New Testament theology, 
notable for critical historical discrimina- 
tion. Such studies have in particular em- 
phasized the actual historical facts of the 
teaching of Jesus concerning religion and 
his own religious mission, in contrast to 
the later ecclesiastical dogma. Now we 
begin to reap the fruits of such historical 
study in the resultant revision of systematic 
theology. Christian doctrine begins to find 
a restatement in the light of this accurate 
historical determination and by the aid of 
the very criticisms which have been di- 
rected against the older dogmatic formule. 
In the work of Dr. Stevens we have the 
patient labor of the theological historian 
maturing theological conviction, faithful 
to the spirit of science and faithful to the 
facts of religious experience, without, how- 
ever, passing beyond the confines of the 
Christian tradition of thought and experi- 
ence. Possibly many a reader will be 
weary of the slow, cautious, painstaking 
pace of the student following so long a road, 
and the radical temper will rebel against 
this clinging loyalty to the past and the 
apologetic humility of the author when he 
takes a step forward into new and broader 
thoroughfares. But just thereby the book 
has an irenic value, and the impatient radi- 
cal, eager for a short cut by intuition, will 
gain feeling for his Christian brethren if he 
will consent to fortify his intuition by just 
such a study as this. It is a book in which 
“all of good the past has had”’ blends with 
modern liberal conceptions. We read here 
that God and man are not essentially dis- 
parate and hostile; that there is no such 
thing as man’s unaided power; that the 
philosophical dualism implied in the con- 
trast of natural and supernatural is to be 
rejected; that Christian character is sal- 
vation; that Christ’s death was not the 
cause, but the method, of grace; that Christ 
saves men by bringing them into fellow- 
ship with God. ‘The word ‘character’ 
summarizes the great interest and life-pur- 
pose of Jesus Christ.’ We may rejoice 
that in this presentation we are asked to 
consider the historical Jesus, and not the 
metaphysical phantom of Greek dogma, 
and that Christianity is bidden to renounce 
divisions and the dogmatic spirit which 
makes them inevitable, and to restore the 
unity of Christian ethics, May this benign 
and important work serve the purposes of 
a Christian unity founded in the spirit and 
aims and purposes of a Christian character. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE MiLKy Way, AND 
OTHER STUDIES AND SToRIES. By Laf- 
cadio Hearn, Boston; Houghton, Mifflin 
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& Co. $1.25 net.—With the exception of a 
body of letters which are now in process of 
collection, this volume contains all of the 
lamented author’s uncollected or unpub- 
lished writings. The editor—his name is 
not given—has written an interesting sketch 
of Hearn’s life as an introduction, in which 
is given an interesting letter, written by 
Hearn. He gives here his thought of lit- 
erary composition, ascribing a friend’s 
dissatisfaction with his own literary work, 
not to imperfection of expression, of which 
his friend accused himself, but rather to the 
fact that some latent thought or emotion 
had not defined itself in his mind with 
sufficient sharpness-to warrant expression. 
“Our most powerful emotions are the most 
undefinable, because they are inherited ac- 
cumulations of feeling, and the multiplicity 
of them, superimposed one over another, 
blurs them, even though increasing their 
strength. Unconscious brain work is the 
best to develop such latent feeling or thought. 
If you have any feeling, no matter what, 
strongly latent in the mind,—even only a 
haunting sadness or a mysterious joy,—you 
may be sure that it is expressible.’ The 
essay on ‘‘Ultimate Questions’ is a good 
example of the analysis of feeling brought 
to words by such brooding as this letter 
suggests. Here he analyzes the meaning 
which Spencerian philosophy and _ psy- 
chology have for him, mingling with it 
strains of Buddhist and Shinto thought. 
He distinguishes in his own mind, for in- 
stance, different elements of that emotion 
of terror which besets one held by the thought 
of space, a horror than which no emotion 
seems more nameless and formless. The 
studies and stories are remarkable fragments 
of Japanese life or art; and the letter from 
Japan, written less than two months before 
his death, giving a picture of that country 
in the midst of war, is a striking addition 
to the recent literature and history of that 
struggle. 


MOHAMMED AND THE RISE OF ISLAM. By 
D. S. Margoliouth. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.35 net.—This biography 
and study appears in the Heroes of the Na- 
tions Series; and, as this suggests, the writer 
has here considered Mohammed as a great 
man, who solved a political problem of ap- 
palling difficulty and constructed a state 
and empire out of the Arab tribes. It is 
quite true that most books about Moham- 
med start out with the intention of showing 
either the inferiority or the superiority of 
his religion to that of Christianity, and of 
the two points of view those which assume 
the latter are likely to be most instructive 
and most interesting to Christians. There 
is certainly a place for an unprejudiced, read- 
able, popular study of this great leader, 
who made his way from the work of camel- 
driver and shop-keeper to the mastery of 
an empire which bade fair to conquer the 
world; and in presenting such a study the 
present writer has taken advantage of the 
work of Arabic writers whose works have 
been published since the biographies of 
Muir and Sprenger were written, as well as 
of the authorities utilized by his predecessors 
in this field, The result is a book which 
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will probably take its place as one of the 
most valuable of the series. 


WHERE COPPER was Kinc. By James 
North Wright. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. $1.50.—This story puts on record 
characteristic scenes and incidents of the 
early days of copper mining in the Lake 
Superior region, and the experiences of 
pioneers in that industry. It is in line with 
the latest developments in popular fiction, 
presenting an interest dependent on large 
movements, as well as on individual fates, 
and the life of the mine-workers is made an 
important part of the narrative. There are 
striking scenes here, one of which describes 
a cold night in this northern region, written 
with clean-cut realism. ‘The closing chap- 
ters centre around a fire in the mine with its 
exciting episodes and dramatic climax, 
which proves equally the climax of the 
love-story. ‘The book is well worth reading 
both for its story interest and for its unusual 
setting. The scenes described are those 
of the early days of the famous Calumet and 
Hecla Mine, and the characters are portraits 
of real people who have played their part 
in the development of the Lake Superior 
Country. The author is describing life of 
which he himself was a part, having been 
formerly superintendent of the Calumet and 
Hecla Mine, of which company he is still a 
director. 


ETNA AND KIRKERSVILLE. By Morris 
Schaff. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1 net.—Mr. Schaff was born in Etta Town- 
ship, Ohio, sixty-five years ago. He left 
the place in his eighteenth year, and his 
memories of it are the boy’s memories, un- 
blurred by the gradual changes that insen- 
sibly dull a childhood picture. He does 
here what he wishes some earlier historian 
had done for his own generation, and has 
told of the town, the schools, customs, and 
homes; described his family and their neigh- 
bors, his fishing and hunting; and given, 
many reminiscences that must be especially 
interesting to dwellers in that region. ‘This 
is the thing that we all have planned to do 
sometime, gathering together the fugitive 
recollections that deepen and widen as one 
tries to formulate them in words. The 
book is interesting as a record of those days, 
and also as record of a real boy, set in natural, 
healthful surroundings. 


THE STAR JEWELS, AND OTHER WONDERS. 
By Abbie Farwell Brown. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.—Miss Brown’s work 
for children shows a play of imagination 
and a delicacy of treatment that rank it 
high, and make her one of the best of pres- 
ent-day writers for the little ones. It is 
always a good test of children’s stories when 
older people can read them with interest 
and find their charm, provided, of course, 
that children have liked them first. A book 
is not good enough for a child unless it is 
good reading for the child’s mother, too; 
but this is a test successfully borne by Miss 
Brown’s books. Several of the stories of 
this collection have been previously pub- 
lished. Quite as charming as these tales 
are the bits of verse placed between_them, 
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and the pictures of Miss Ethel Brown add 
the necessary touches of graceful illustration. 


LONELY O’MaALLEyY. By Arthur Stringer. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.— 
This is a book not only, or even so much, for 
children as for those who remember when 
they themselves were children,—better, per- 
haps, when they themselves were boys; for 
it is of a live boy, irrepressible, unregen- 
erate, human, that the story treats. Lonely 
O’Malley hunched up one shoulder, and, 
except that his eyes were wistful when he 
didn’t squint, he possessed none of the char- 
acteristics that usually go to the making of 
heroes; but he is an eminently satisfactory 
hero notwithstanding. He is of the Tom 
Sawyer type, but proves to be a refreshing 
variation from it. His adventures were ex- 
citing and his ingenuity worth chronicling. 


Hoppy Camp. By Frank H. Sweet. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1.—It seems 
sometimes as if the best time to read stories 
of camping and outdoor life is in the winter 
when the real thing is unattainable or else 
in the spring when one may be stimulated 
thereby to make the best of plans for the 
coming summer. ‘The story of this camping, 
however, is not wholly dependent on the 
interest of woods and the simple life, since 
it contains also a love-story and a bit of a 
plot. It is written with appreciation of the 
fun and frolic side of life, and is a bright, 
pleasant story, especially adapted to young 
people. | 


Crcmia’s Lovers. By Amelia E. Barr. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.— 
Without sensational or exciting elements, 
Mrs. Barr’s stories keep an even tenor, with 
mildly agreeable incidents and a flawless 
heroine of uncommon sense and prudence 
as well as beauty. They number now be- 
tween thirty and forty, and her seventy-fifth 
birthday is approaching; but she retains her 
appreciation of the really important events 
in a young girl’s life, and weaves her plots 
with a steady hand. May she write many 
more with the same English flavor of home- 
loving, girl-admiring sentiment. 


ParaDIsE. By Alice Brown. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.—Why is 
it that one often hears less about the most 
tender and human books, books that give 
us real people and real life, than about the 
stories in which the main interest is the un- 
ravelling of a manufactured mystery or the 
interpretation of society sensations? This 
story is simple, the people are homely and 
self-taught; but they live and their hearts 
beat. Miss Brown has something in com- 
mon with the life of these simple country 
homes that makes her a rare historian of 
their joys and sorrows. 


A MAN OF THE WorLD. By Annie Payson 
Call. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 50 cents 
net.—Miss Call has helped others much by 
her sane, sensible philosophy of rest in work. 
This little book is a sermon along connected 
lines. The true man of the world is to her 
be who can express his essential goodness 
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and truth in terms which must be, in the 
long run, intelligible to all kinds of men. 
He will have keen insight for real character, 
easily at home with or without the sphere of 
conventions, not out of the world, but kept 
from the evil of the world. 


Miscellaneous. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. publish a little book 
by Fletcher Harper Swift, called The Most 
Beautiful Thing in the World, which tells in 
story form about the wanderings and expe- 
riences of a king, who, eager to find the most 
beautiful thing in the world, leaves the palace 
and court behind him. It is the old story 
of the ages, told in poetic and striking 
form. ($1.) 


In one of the stories of the Little Colonel 
Series, which Annie Fellows Johnston has 
written for the publication of L. C. Page 
Company, was a fairy story told to the Little 
Colonel, so tender and true in its thought, and 
so impressive in its telling, that it must have 
impressed every reader of the charming story 
with its significance. That story is now 
put into a small book and published as a 
fairy story for mothers and fathers as well 
as for their daughters. It is called The 
Three Weavers, and concerns a girl’s weaving 
of her golden and rainbow-hued fancies 
about the coming prince, and has in it a 
deep lesson for those who wish her happiness. 


The Emerson Calendar, prepared by Hun- 
tington Smith and published by Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co., is one of those books of 
short selections, available for each and 
every year. The three hundred and sixty- 
six quotations are well chosen, and it hardly 
needs to be said that no writer yields more 
pregnant wisdom in short measures than 
Emerson. If a calendar is ever worth while 
(and that it is has been proved by the ex- 
perience and daily dependence of many), it 
must surely be when the nuggets of daily 
counsel of cheer come from such a master 
in the art of compression. To take one of 
these sentences, morning by morning, is 
to widen one’s thought and clear the mists 
from one’s judgment. 


The Magazines. 


The January number of Masters im Art is 
devoted to Gilbert Stuart, with a dozen pict- 
ures from his paintings, the usual biographi- 
cal and critical sketches, and criticisms by 
Samuel Isham, Arthur Dexter, William 
Howe Downes, Jane Stuart, and Charles 
Henry Hart. The collection of pictures is 
opened by the familiar portrait of George) 
Washington, now in the Boston Museum of | 
Fine Arts, the beautiful face of John Ran- | 
dolph Roanoke, Mrs. Thomas Pickering, and | 
Miss Nancy Penington. This number ought | 


to be especially interesting to Americans who | 
have had little chance to study national | 
paintings. An interesting extract is given | 
from an obituary notice of Gilbert Stuart, | 
written by Washington Allston, whom Stuart 
describes, not only as the great painter, but | 
as an extraordinary man who would have 
found distinction easy in more than one pro- | 
fession, 
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Books Received. 


From the Massachusetts New Church Union, Boston. 
The Spiritual Exodus. By Theodore F, Wright, Ph.D. 


From the University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
A Decade of Civic Development. By Charles Zueblin. 


$1.35. : 
From Ginn & Co., Boston. 


War Inconsistent with the Religion of Jesus Christ. By 

David Low Dodge. Cloth, 50 cents. 
From The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Government Regulation of Railway Rates. By Hugo 
Richard Meyer. | $1.50. 

Some Ethical Gains through Legislation. By Florence 
Kelley. $1.25. 

The City. A poem-drama and other poems. By Arthur 


Upson. $1. 
An Island inthe Air. By Ernest Ingersoll. $1.50. 
Heart’s Desire. Illustrated By Emerson Hough. $1.50. 
Problems of the Present South. A discussion by Edgar 
Gardner Murphy. Paper cover. 
Memorable Passages from the Bible. Selected and edited 
by Fred Newton Scott. 25 cents. 
Jesus Christ and the Christian Character. 
Greenwood Peabody. $1.50. 
From the University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
General Sociology. By Albion W. Small. $4. 


By Francis 


Salvation by Character 


AND 


OUR FAITH 
By JAMES FREEMAN GLARKE 


These two tracts sent free (without any charge) for the 
use of Post-office Missions and individuals. Address Miss 
L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 91 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, 
Mass. Mention the number required, 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1905-1966 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 
1. Religion: Its Changing Forms and its Eter- 
nal Essence. 
2. ‘‘Mind the Light.’’ (By Robert Collyer.) 
3. The Geneva Council, 
4. The Way to God. 
5. The Federation of Churches—and the Uni- 
tarians. 
6. What is Christianity ? 
7. The City’s Battle for Liberty and Right. 
8. Missionary Motives. 
Honesty in Religion. 
. Salvation by Character. 
. The Jew in Christendom. 
Healing Shadows. (By Robert Collyer.) 
Pilgrims. 
The Christmas Joy. 
What Wouid I Like to Do in the Coming 
Year? 
16. The Growth of Pity. 


Series on “Things Worth Living For.’’ 


17. I, The Wonder of the World. 
18. Il. The World’s Great Books. 
19. Il. The Companionship of Friends. 
20. IV. The Blessedness of Work. 


Send for a specimen copy. 
Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H, Ellis Go,, Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston, 


104 East 20th Street, New Vork 


LANGASTER ovrhe NASHUA 


The Holiday Gift Book. Sixty full page views of 
Lancaster, Mass., with historical notes. Full leather, gilt 
edges, $3; cloth, $2. Express prepaid. 


| Miss M. A, TOLMAN, Publisher, Leominster, Mass. 
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For the Christian Register. 


Two Points of View. 


BY HARRIET P. FENTON. 


“Oh, dear!’ Teddy sighed to plump little Tige, 
“T’ wish the world different were made, 

I'd have all the ground one jelly-cake mound, 
The great ocean pink lemonade ; 


“The houses and trees of striped peppermint, 
Like Santa Claus’ mansion you know, 

The mountains ice-cream, the stones lemon drops, 
An’ popcorn balls falling like snow ” 


“Bow wow !”’—Tiger hopped and licked his fat chops,— 
“T, too, wish ’t were something to eat ; 

If once left to me, the great world would be 
A fine roly-poly of meat.’’ 


“T ’spose,” Ted remarked, as he weighed Tiger’s bark, 
“On this point we’ll never agree ; 

I guess the great world exact’ as it is, 
Is best, Tige, for both you and me.’’ 


For the Christian Register. 
Mother’s Valentine. 


BY MARY STEBBINS SAVAGE. 


Mr. Wimple was going away, to be gone 
a month. He had bidden his wife and the 
girls adieu, and now turned to his son, a 
sturdy little fellow four years old. 

“Good-bye, Teddy,” he said. ‘Take good 
care of ‘little muvver.’ You'll be the only 
man about the place, you know, while papa 
is gone.’ And with that he sprang into the 
stage, and was whirled around the corner and 
out of sight in a jiffy. 

Teddy accepted his charge in all serious- 

ness and with great dignity. He immedi- 
ately assumed every outside duty to which 
his slight stature and limited strength were 
adequate. The wood-box was filled, the 
chickens were fed, the cow was watered, and 
all so abundantly that mamma almost in- 
terfered, but concluded to wait, wisely di- 
vining that this excessive thoroughness 
would abate ere much evil resulted. 
k: In the afternoon a light snow fell. Teddy, 
armed with the fire-shovel, made paths in 
every direction. Then, coming in with his 
handy implement over his shoulder, he 
found his mother on the point of going up 
town. 

“Put on your rubbers, ‘little muvver,’”’ 
he said with the kindest, most matter-of- 
fact authority in the world. “You must 
mind me now, you know, ’cause I’m the only 
man here.” 

Mamma laughed. ‘Dear little protector!” 
she apostrophized, speaking to one of the 
girls. “I wish I had his picturein that guise!” 
But she needed ground cloves for her ginger- 
bread, and so slipped out, and straightway 
forgot the incident. 

Not so Teddy. He thought “guise” meant 
the little dark-checked gingham Russian 
blouse he was wearing, and he was in the 
habit of making a note of mamma’s wishes 
because papa did,—which is an excellent 
reason for a slip of a boy. 

While the girls were washing the dinner 
dishes, they began talking about valentines; 
for it was already past the first of February. 
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“What is a valentine?’ asked Teddy, who 
was perpetually seeking more knowledge. 

“Why,—it is—a sweetheart,” replied 
Nettie, not quite knowing how to make the 
matter plain to one so young as her brother. 
“You see, if you had a little sweetheart, you 
would be her valentine, and you would send 
her a pretty letter and tell her so. Hector 
Brown is Aunt Susie’s valentine, and papa 
is mamma’s. Do you understand?” 

“Oh, yes,’”’ Teddy replied, with the air of 
one who would consider himself very stupid 
indeed if he couldn’t comprehend so simple 
a matter as that, and of course he dismissed 
the subject immediately; but he made an- 
other note of the iiformation he had received. 

When Teddy’s mother returned from the 
village store, he told her that he was going 
over to shovel the snow off Aunt Susie’s 
walks. Seeing no reason why he should not, 
his mother gave him her permission freely 
and gladly. 

Teddy knew that Aunt Susie had a kodak, 
—a rare possession in the conservative com- 
munity of Hazelwood,—and he had a very 
exalted opinion of the figures and landscapes 
that mysterious little instrument could turn 
out. 

The walks which had been the ostensible 
occasion of Teddy’s visit were duly cleared 
of snow. Then Teddy shouldered his shovel, 
as he had done at home, and went in to 
talk with Aunt Susie. Asa matter of course, 
they had a conversation of grave impor- 
tance, followed by various poses and changes 
of location that were suggestive of some 
deep-laid plan which it would take several 
days to develop. 

Teddy said nothing of all this when he 
reached home. It wasn’t that he thought 
of it as a great secret: he simply didn’t 
mention it. Papa kept things to himself 
sometimes, and Teddy had imbibed that 
habit unconsciously. 

On the 13th of February, when the girls 
had gone up town for one more valentine 
to mail that night, Teddy went over to Aunt 
Susie’s, and stayed half the afternoon. How- 
ever, this occasioned no surprise; for Teddy 
and Aunt Susie were always the best of 
friends. 

But there was genuine surprise on the fol- 
lowing morning when Nettie came running 
in with the exclamation :-— 

“QO mamma, mamma! Here’s a valentine 
for you, too!” 

Surely enough, there it was, in a large 
white, flowered envelope, as conventional as 
a valentine need be; but inside it was not 
conventional. It was a piece of tinted 
drawing-paper on which Aunt Susie had 
mounted a kodak picture of Teddy in his 
guise of protector. Teddy had not under- 
stood what his mother wished, but he had 
been so permeated with emulation of his 
father’s tender care about the home that the 
expression which she longed to perpetuate 
had come out beautifully. And, wunder- 
neath, Teddy had printed in letters inclined 
to so many angles that they seemed hope- 
lessly tipsy :— 


Dear liTTIE MuvVER. PAPA is GoNE, 
so i'M YouR vAIENTIiNE. 
TEppY 
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A Delayed Birthday Party. 


“Harold, will you please stop at Mr. 
Kent’s store and bring me some note paper?’’ 
asked Aunt Ida one morning when the chil- 
dren were starting to school. “I want the 
small envelopes and paper.” 

Harold promised; but he forgot it, and 
the next morning Aunt Ida asked Alida if 
she would bring it. The children were 
staying with Aunt Ida while their papa 
and mamma were spending five or six 
months in the West, and they were having 
a very good time, indeed. 

It was two weeks ‘before Harold thought 


‘of the paper, and then he brought it to his 


aunt, saving: “I’m awful sorry, auntie: 
It seems I just can’t remember to do er- 
rands.”’ 

After that it seemed there was hardly 
a day that Aunt Ida did not ask one or the 
other of the children to bring something 
from down town. If they remembered, she 
thanked them and put the article away; 
but, if they forgot, she seemed just as well 
pleased. Harold and Alida were glad to 
do the errands if they remembered. 

“T wish I could remember, auntie,’”’ said 
Alida one day when she brought home some 
pretty pink ribbon. “It isn’t much use to 
try, I guess.” 

“Y’m sorry, too, auntie, that I forgot to 
bring the pencils,” said Harold. ‘I just 
can’t remember errands ever.” 

“It does seem hard for some folks,” said 
Aunt Ida. “I don’t believe I’d say ‘can’t,’ 
though. I think you could remember if 
you tried very hard.” 

“We have tried, and it’s impossible,” 
cried both children together. So Aunt 
Ida said nothing more just then. 

One day the children were preparing 
their lessons in the library, and they heard 
their aunt talking with her mother in the 
sitting-room. Grandma could not hear very 
well, so Aunt Ida had to raise her voice, 
and Harold and Alida could not help hearing. 

“T thought you had decided to give a 
birthday party for Alida, Ida?” said grandma. 
“Her birthday was nearly a month ago, and 
I forgot all about it till just now.” 

“T did intend to,” answered Aunt Ida, 
“but I thought I would try a new plan. 
I asked Harold and Alida to bring me the 
things I needed from the stores, and they 
never could remember. When they get 
ready to go home, if we have not had the 
party, I will tell them my new plan, and 
perhaps it will teach them a lesson. I have 
a number of little things ready and would 
like to have the party on Harold’s birth- 
day in three weeks; but, if I don’t use them, 
I will give them to Mrs. Peters for her little 
girl’s party.” 

The very next day Alida brought a box 
of candles auntie had asked for many times, 


a Mp 
BRONCHIAL 
Poe, 
Beneficial to elderly people 


who suffer from dryness of 
mouth and throat. In boxes only. 
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and Harold remembered the tissue paper 
and colored crayon. Long before the three 
weeks were up every forgotten errand had 
been hunted up, and auntie had a nice sup- 
ply of pretty things in her bedroom. 

“T think we shall have to give a birthday 


party for Alida and Harold both to cele- 


brate the fact that they have found their 
memories,” said grandma, when Aunt Ida 
told her of the preparations. ‘‘You might 
have had two parties just as well as one, 
children, if you had remembered to bring 
the things.” 

“Yes, and lots of other good times,” 
said Aunt Ida. “I told grandma about 
you that day on purpose to see if you could 
not break up a bad habit, and you have 
done it. The party will be a little bit de- 
layed, but we will try to have a good time.” 

“My party was nearly two whole months 
after the day, mamma,” wrote Alida, “but 
we had a good time, anyway. We always 
remember to do the errands now, and auntie 
says she intends to give us another party 
to make us remember everything. I’m 
glad she thinks of such nice plans,”’—Hilda 
Richmond, in United Presbyterian. 


A Mysterious Perfume. 


It was Lois who first noticed it. She began 
to sniff as soon as she came in from school. 

“What is it smells so good?” she asked. 
“What are you cooking?” 

“Nothing but potatoes,’ her mother an- 
swered. “I guess it’s the wood in the oven. 
The kindlings seemed damp this morning, 
so I put some in to dry.” 


“T never knew any wood smell like that: 


it’s delicious!” 

“Oh, what are we going to have for din- 
ner?’ cried Eliott, bursting into the kitchen 
with a clatter and a bang. “I should think 
it was sassafras soup by the smell!’ 

“Sassafras soup! What a boy!” 

“Well, it would be good! What is it, any- 
how?” 

“Tt isn’t sassafras, for there isn’t a tree on 
the farm,” laughed Lois. “I wish there 
were,” k 

“Who's eating wintergreen candy?” asked 
little Sophie. ‘Give me some—do!” and 
the outer door opened and shut, letting in 
a whiff of fresh air. 

“T declare, I believe I smell something 
now! It must be the wood.” Mrs. Alford 
sniffed at the oven door. “I don’t know 
whether it’s here or not,” she concluded; 
“but I must broil the steak—I know that!’’ 

“Dinner smells good!’ said the father, 
coming in breezily. ‘What is it this time— 
Banbury turnovers or orange shortcake?” 

The others laughed. 

“We've all been fooled,’’? answered Lois. 
“It’s just beefsteak and potatoes and apple 


pie. Somebody has been perfuming the 
wood, I think. It ought to be the 1st of 
April.” 


After dinner Eliott inspected the oven. 
“TJ have it!’ he exclaimed triumphantly, 
inhaling the odor up and down the length 
of a small stick. “It’s this birch!” 

The rest crowded around, and the wood 
passed from hand to hand. 

“Tt smells just like wintergreen candy, 
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anyway,” insisted Sophie, “if you did laugh 
at me!” . 

“T remember there was a small black birch 
in the corner of that swamp we’ve been clean- 
ing up,” said Mr. Alford, “‘and this must be 
a piece of it.” 

“And Sophie isn’t so far out of the way 
after all,” put in Eliott; ‘for Mr. Thrall told 
me once that essence of wintergreen was 
often made from black birch.’’ 

“Well, I’m not going to have a bit of that 
burned up!” declared Lois, ‘‘We’ll keep it 
to perfume the house. Wecan put it in that 
little oven on top of the parlor stove, and 
make everybody wonder what it is smells so 
good. It will be fun! Come on out to the 
wood-shed, Eliott and Sophie, and let’s pick 
out all we can find!”—Emma C. Dowden, in 
Morning Star. 
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English Walnuts. 


BY M. E. MERRILL. 


The large European, or English wal- 
nut is a native of Asia, but has now come 
to live in California in large numbers. ‘This 
nut we all know, so easily opened at its 
dividing line into perfect halves. 

The pretty, curiously shaped kernel we 
always try to take out whole from its thin 
partitions, or walls. These perfect halves 
we find in so many tempting places, in 
and on confections of all kinds, in and on 
cakes, in and through candy, sometimes 
concealed to surprise us, sometimes seen 
through a transparent coating to tempt us, 
sometimes smothered in a pudding or frozen 
in a cream. 

The shells even are a delight. We can 
make tiny boats of them with a match for 
mast and a paper sail, or we can put in a 
prize of gold or silver, then glue the halves 
together, either varnish or gild them. 

There is a double walnut, so very large 
that, when opened, it will make a box and 
cover large enough to hold a pair of gloves 
or any small souvenir. The French call 
it noyer & bijoux, which means the nut 
for trinkets or jewels or any little treasure. 


Toys. 


To tell the whole story of the art of making 
toys, it would first be necessary to find some 
means of exploring the ages that antedate 
history. The love of toys is as instinctive 
as it is universal. No barbarous land has 
yet been found which was so uncivilized that 
its children did not have their playthings, 
shapeless and clumsy, perhaps, but still 
capable of fulfilling the purpose for which 
they were created; and there is no record of 
any time when little ones have not possessed 
some kind of puppets with which they might 
divert themselves. Archzologists, in delving 
among the tombs of ancient Greece and 
Egypt, made the surprising discovery that 
the art of toy-making was not only known, 
but had attained a high degree of develop- 
ment as far back as five thousand years ago. 
In those days both Grecian and Egyptian | 
children had their dolls, and they were 
jointed dolls at that. As compared with| 
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the magnificently attired French conceptions 
of the year 1905, they were crude inventions, 
of course. Their bodies were made of wood, 
of clay, or of stone, and their little limbs 
were wee laths, fastened to the body by means 
of a wire. The carving of the bodies, how- 
ever, was not badly done, and many a child 
since that time has been glad to mother a 
more unsightly doll. 

By the side of the dolls of the children of 
ancient Egypt the archeologists unearthed 
other playthings which children still love to 
possess,—the doll’s furniture, the utensils 
for cooking, and, what is even more interest- 
ing from an antiquarian’s point of view, the 
articles used in the making of sacrifices, 
cleverly duplicated in miniature, that the 
children might be able to conduct their dolls 
through the ritual of their religious exercises, 
—a circumstance that suggests that the word 
‘sacrilege’ had not then the same meaning 
which it has to-day. 

It is a long step from the year 3000 B.c. 
to the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries, but 
it was within that time that the art of toy- 
making was both brought to a high state of 
perfection and then once more forgotten. 
Like other arts, it could not survive the 
neglect and vandalism of that period known 
as the ‘‘Dark Ages.” Just what the children 
used for playthings during these long cen- 
turies of darkness and ignorance one can only 
surmise; btit it is safe to say that they found 
some things to play with, not only because 
the making of toys was one of the first objects 
to which man devoted his attentions when 
he plunged into the renewed activities of 
the Renaissance, but also for thé reason that, 
as the psychologists have recently taught us, 
playthings are, and always have been, quite 
as necessary a constituent of human health 
aad development as food and medicine. In 
other words, children crave toys because it 
is natural for them to want them. They 
need them, and to deprive them of these 
pleasures would be to retard their progress 
in their work of becoming men and women. 
Public Opinion. 


My little boy felt well acquainted with the 
grandfather for whom he was named; but the 
other grandfather, more grave and less used 
to children, was a personage altogether dig- 
nified and remote. ‘‘What is my other 
grandpa’sname?” heasked once. ‘‘Joseph,”’ 
Ireplied Henry thought a minute, and then 
asked doubtfully, ‘‘And is he the same Joseph 
what it tells about in the Bible?” 


“CLEANLINESS” 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com- 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


H AND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exhilarating glow. A// grocers and druggists, 
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Chicago Letter. 


The course of our Unitarian work in Chi- 
cago has been so regular for the past year 
that there has been no change to note. The 
spirit that animates our churches is one of 
hopeful, united outlook and uplift. There 
has never been a time when more distinct 
encouragement was felt all along the line. 
The annual meeting of all of our Chicago 
churches occur in January, and all of them 
had fine reports of progress to make this 
year. ‘The First Church has the increase of 
the congregations and fine financial showing 
at the chapel to rejoice over, also the unusual 
interest excited by Mr, Pulsford’s Friday 
evening lectures. At the Third Church a 
new organ has been installed during the year, 
which caused a feeling of joy over the achieve- 
ment to pervade the meeting. This is par- 
ticularly gratifying because of the added 
richness of music to the fine service which 
has for many years marked the worship of 
this society. At Unity a gala feeling pre- 
vailed. Not alone is the church prosperous 
and congregations increased, but the new 
edifice is approaching completion. As on 
no other church in our denomination have 
the eyes of Western Unitarians been fixed 
upon Unity for the last three years. It has 
been freely prophesied that the sale of the 
church at Walton Place would mean the end 
of Unity, and that the great work of Robert 
Collyer would end in extinction; but it is 
not to be so. It is now recognized that the 
trustees of Unity did wisely to sell the church 
edifice that no longer suited the needs of the 
congregation and was far from being ad- 
vantageously located. The new edifice, in 
location and structure, is suited to the needs 
of the congregation. It will be ready for use 
in March, and will probably be dedicated at 
the meeting of the Western Conference in 
May. 

The Conference is going to meet in Chicago 
this year as the guest of Unity. At this 
meeting Western Unitarians will see that 
their fears were groundless, and that a new 
Unity has arisen to take the place of the old, 
to spread the gospel of our sane, reverent 
religion with all its old-time vigor. An ad- 
dition of the last two years to our forces is 
the Swedish Society organized and ministered 
to by Rev. August Dellgren. This move- 
ment is meeting with success, its growth in 
numbers and influence being steady. 

When last October the Sunday School 
Society convened in Des Moines, it was the 
first national meeting of Unitarians that 
ever gathered in the Central West. In con- 
nection with the Western Conference session 
in May the West is to have another national 
gathering. The National Alliance is to meet 
in Chicago. Heretofore the directors have 
met either in Boston or New York. ‘This 
innovation will give the Western directors 
an opportunity to show their interest and 
loyalty. 

It is great good fortune for Chicago that 
our university does not discriminate against 
Unitarians. Each year some one. of our 
more noted preachers is asked to act as 
preacher to the university for a period of 
three weeks. This gives an opportunity for 
these men to give inspiration and cheer to 
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their brethren of this city. Last year Dr. 
Slicer was the preacher honored by the 
university. The year before it was Edward 
Everett Hale. For the second time Prof. 
Fenn has been selected and has been here 
this year. 
‘friends are rejoiced to have him among them 
again. Mr. and Mrs. Fenn were the guests 
of Mr. and Mrs. Morton D, Hull, who shared 
them with their other friends by giving a 
teception in their honor Friday evening, 
February 2. 

As is true of all her sister cities, Chicago is 
experiencing a civic awakening that has set 
her to house-cleaning. She finds that the 
task undertaken is Herculean. In almost 
every branch of civic affairs corruption and 
incompetency prevail. An endeavor is being 
made to discover the source of these evils. 
The frequency of crimes of violence have 
appalled the people, and the proposed 
remedy is to add to the number of policemen 
and double the price of a saloon license that 
there may be money enough to pay the extra 
police and at the same time decrease the 
number of saloons by the high license. The 
only objection to a higher license comes from 
the saloon keepers, upon whom the cost will 
fall, and prohibitionists, who do not want the 
traffic made lawful. If a higher license will 
decrease the number of saloons, it should be 
welcomed. This would mean fewer resorts 
for rowdies and thugs. But the real evil 
lies deeper than this. City affairs are con- 
trolled by the vicious and incompetent. Men 
without business capacity are elected to 
office simply because they are politicians, 
and these appoint their own henchmen to 
office. It is not a question of the number 
in office in city administration, but of ef- 
ficiency. Better than to add one thousand 
policemen to the city’s force would it be to 
improve the quality of the number already 
on duty. Again, if the police force did its 
duty and brought criminals into court, they 
would find their work come to naught be- 
cause of the incompetency or, worse, of the 
political appointees of'the city attorney’s 
office or the political influence brought to 
bear upon the judge. In this manner graft, 
political influence, and incompetence run 
through our city’s administrative bodies. 
The remedy is simple, but difficult to apply. 
It is the personal interest of the best people in 
civic affairs. Our city is so large that it is 
dificult for any one citizen to be cognizant 
of all its needs; but, by giving his serious at- 
tention to the abuses he is aware of, he helps 
to cure the others. Also all of the organiza- 
tions of citizens for purposes of securing 
better civic conditions offer opportunities for 
work. The trouble lies in the American 
attitude. We are too busy sttiving to make 
fortunes to give time or attention to aught 
else. The best men will not seek office or 
appointment. Their time is too valuable. 
Hence we leave our cities to the control of 
the least fit If, imstead of increasing 
the numbers of policemen, attorneys’ and 
judge’s efficiency were sought, and an ade- 
quate financial return assured these officers, 
the city’s problems would be nearer solu- 
tion. 

All Chicagoans are interested in the Indian 
problem, because it is se near eur doors. 


His former parishioners and | 
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A recent trip to Oklahoma took the writer 
through the Indian Territory, and he was 
interested afresh in this question. Those 
who claim that there are more Indians in the 
United States than there were when Columbus 
discovered America are strangely misin- 
formed. The Indian tribes as such are 
doomed to extinction, and all of the efforts 
of government to preserve them are futile. 
The contact of Indian nations with our 
civilization is fatal. ‘Their ideals and social 
conceptions do not harmonize in the least 
with those of the white man, with the result 
that the Indian, as all other wild things that 
refuse to be tamed, are driven farther and 
farther westward, eventually to disappear. 
The government has tried to preserve them 
by setting aside reservations of land, but 
the Indian feels that life on a reservation is 
not worth living: he is too closely confined. 
Again, he will not cultivate the land. He is 
the native-born aristocrat of America. His 
hands are as delicate as those of the finest 
lady, and are to be used only in the chase or 
war. The Indian Territory is farmed by 
negroes or white men, who rent the land 
from the Indians for a nominal sum and 
farm it with great profit. It is exceptional 
in most of the Indian nations to find the 
Indians tilling the soil, though one here and 
there may do so. Where they do farm, it is 
the squaw who does the work. She is sel- 
dom divorced from her husband, even after 
she is no longer loved and he has married 
other wives, because she is a working machine 

The Indians wish to go to Mexico where, in 
the wild lands, they might live the life best 
suited to their tastes; but unwisely our gov 

ernment will not allow it. They are parting 
with their lands in the Territory as fast as 
the law will let them, and they spend the 
proceeds in drink and all sorts of worthless 
trash. A large part of their money is gambled 
away. The Indian school is not the blessing 
it might be, because it gives a training in a 
trade that cannot be followed when the young 
Indian goes back to his own people. Also 
the old people discourage the adoption of 
dress and customs that are different from 
their own. The solution of the problem is to 
be found in the intermarriage of Indian and 
white. ‘This is rapidly taking place, and the 
half-breed becomes, as a rule, more amenable 
to the rules of settled life than the Indian. 
Where the law has not permitted the land to 
be sold, each member of the tribe is the pos- 
sessor of enough to make him well-to-do, for 
which reason the finer specimens of the race 
are welcomed in marriage by the whites. 
Indian blood will persist in the issue of these 
marriages, but the Indian as a race is doomed 

Those who do not intermarry will lose their 
land and drift into vagabondage, which will 
end with the extinction that ever follows 
when conditions become too hard for survival. 
Some of the Indian tribes intermarry with 
negroes, but most of them look upon the 
negro as aninferior. When the Indians from 
the south-east went to the Territory, they 
took many negroes with them as slaves. 
It is sad to travel through the Territory, 
because one sees the havoe drink is working 
among this people, and one also sees the evils 
that arise among a class of men who prey 
upon this broken remnant ef a proud race, 
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selling them liquor in violation of law, win- 
ning their money by gambling, and cheating 
them in all transactions. The faults of the 
Indians are very much in evidence in the 
false position in which they are placed, and 
the virtues cultivated under an entirely differ- 
ent environment have no chance to show. 
Sad as we may become, we have to recognize 
the inevitable and see the sweep of a virile 
race with its civilization over the poor rem- 
nants of a noble if weaker development. 
One thing makes glad the heart, and that is 
to see occasionally a group of young Indians 
and half-breeds who show plainly the culture 
and strength that is going to enable them to 
survive in the struggle. 

The work of the Western Conference is 
thriving, but it needs to have more young 
ministers to whom salary is a small considera- 
tion by the side of a call for the divine ad- 
venture of carrying the standard of our faith 
farther West to make us a power in this 
western land. ‘The great pulsing life of this 
mighty empire of the Middle West fills with 
wonder those who behold it, and should at- 
tract the manhood of those who proclaim 
our faith by its challenge to their might and 
confidence in the belief that they hold so 
dear. W. M. B. 


International Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


The volume of proceedings and papers of 
the late Geneva Congress of Religious Liberals 
will be issued February 1. It has been care- 
fully edited by Prof. E. Montet. Copies may 
be ordered from the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. 

The London Inquirer gives those of us who 
ate aiming to make the Boston Congress an 
impressive occasion much encouragement. 
It says in a recent issue -— 

“Tf, next year—viz., 1907—a great com- 
pany of Unitarian and kindred ministers 
visit Boston, U.S.A., it will be primarily due 
to the energy and courage, not to say au- 
dacity, of the ex-president of the Laymen’s 
Club, Dr. G. Herbert Smith. ‘Send us,’ says 
Dr. Smith, in effect, ‘your contributions, large 
orsmall. We want £3,000, and we will send 
many parsons, splendid fellows, but tired or 
undeveloped, capable men, all good preachers 
and pastors, over to the American meeting of 
the International Council.’ And I under- 
stand Dr. Smith engages that every man, 
nearly, among those sent will return vastly 
rejuvenated or developed, as the case may be, 
so that our whole movement shall be lifted 
up by the good done to them, and, through 
them, to the churches. Well, those of us 
who remember the inspiring effect of the 
London Council—and who does not?—can 
easily believe it would be an _ incalcu- 
lable benefit if this scheme were carried 
out,” 

Dr. Smith himself writes us:— 

“You will be delighted to hear that the 
scheme is being taken up warmly, and will 
certainly result in an increased attendance of 
laymen also. We are so sure of a hearty 
welcome on your side that every one is 
anxious to come if possible. Mr. W. C. 
Bowie [Secretary of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association] is co-operating ener- 
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getically, and that in itself is almost sufficient 
to insure success.” 

The separation of Church and State in 
France has led to similar proposals for Swit- 
zetland. The discussion waxed ardent. In 
favor of the separation are the Roman Catho- 
lics and free thinkers, against it the Protes- 
tants and old Catholics. 

We may sum up in a few sentences the 
objections to the proposed legislation. ‘Thus 
far the National Protestant Church of Swit- 
zerland has been an open church. ‘The sup- 
port given it by the State has resulted in 
spiritual democracy in which rich and poor, 
high and low, have equal rights. ‘The 
separation of the Church from the State 
would make it depend upon the wealthy and 
well-to-do, who will have to pay its expenses. 
This, it is claimed, would give the rich a 
preponderating influence and drive away the 
poor. Again, the wealthy are usually con- 
servative in opinion, averse to progress, 
upholders of dogma and form. At present, 
and since 1830, complete religious freedom 
rules in the Swiss republic. No doctrinal 
subscription is demanded of either pastors or 
people. The use of liturgies is optional. 
One-half of the Swiss Protestant ministers 
and laity are practically on a Unitarian basis. 
All wings of the Church, however, live in 
harmony. Both the State authorities and 
public opinion frown down all attempts at 
intolerance or persecution. Roman and Old 
Catholic, Protestant, both orthodox and 
liberal, Salvationist, Dowieite and Methodist, 
Jew and unbeliever, are all treated with im- 
partiality, and allowed equal freedom of 
utterance and worship. The only exception 
is the Jesuit, who is forbidden the country, 
not because of his creed, but because, after 
bitter experiences, the Swiss believe him to 
be the fomenter of civil strife, the soul of 
intolerance, and the enemy of republican 
liberties. 

Why, then, disturb the existing peace in 
the Swiss churches? Innovation is not al- 
ways progress, and what suits one nation 
will not necessarily advance another. For 
one thing the National Faculty of Theology 
at Geneva, the ‘‘grand school of Calvin,” 
would disappear, and in place of the broad, 
scientific spirit of investigation which now 
reigns there we should find one or more 
sectarian seminaries, based on creedal sub- 
scription and controlled by wealthy donors. 
The Protestants, who compose two-thirds of 
the population of Switzerland, are not likely 
to alter the present union of Church and 
State which is so congenial to freedom and 
peace and so endeared to them by long cen- 
turies of association. 

“The Cause and Meaning of the Japan- 
Russia War,’ by Clay MacCauley, A.M., 
Yokohama. In this pamphlet we have pre- 
served the lecture which our Unitarian 
fellow-worker, Mr. MacCauley, gave last 
winter before many lyceum and other audi- 
ences. Asa careful study of underlying and 
dominant forces in the political and social 
development of the two nations, and a well- 
written comparison of their aims and attain- 
ments, it is worthy of the larger attention 
which it will now receive. Strongly Japanese 
in sentiment, it yet entertains no prejudices 
against her defeated rival, but closes with 
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the hope that as a result of the war Russia 
may “join the rest of civilized mankind in 
realizing for the world the best ideals of per- 
sonal and social enlightenment.” 

“The Causes of Famine in India,” by Rev. 
J. T. Sunderland, M.A., reprinted from the 
Translations of the Canadian Institute, Dec. 
3,1904. ‘The sojourn of Rey. Mr. Sunderland 
in India, a few years since, has borne fruit in 
many ways for the enlightenment of British 
opinion and the amelioration of the condition 
of the native races, with whom he so, deeply 
sympathizes. The present paper is a thor- 
ough, careful presentation of the causes for 
the impoverishment and misery of the people 
of India, based on the best authorities and 
the author’s personal observations. The 
various predisposing causes—rain-failure, the 
neglect of the irrigation systems of the 
country, and superficial cultivation of the 
soil—are all contributory to the frightful 
poverty of the people. “One hundred mill- 
ions of the population have an annual in- 
come of not more than $5 a head.’”’ But the 
chief reason for this poverty lies in the do- 
minion of the country by foreigners. ‘The 
fearful injustice and oppression, European 
drain of resources, costliness of the govern- 
ment, unnecessary military expenditures, 
ete., all prove the folly and iniquity of the 
system of holding and governing foreign 
people without their consent. It is the 
same lesson Belgium is learning in West and 
Germany in East Africa and the United 
States in the Philippines. 

Mr. Sunderland makes out a strong case 
against his native country, and closes with 
practical counsels for the relief and prosperity 
of India. ‘‘Let it be the ambition of Great 
Britain, not to keep India under her feet, but 
to lift her up to England’s side, as she has 
done Canada and Australia.” Then a new 
day will dawn for the Indian people. 


William Lawrence Jenkins. 


William Lawrence Jenkins, born in Boston 
Feb. 7, 1827, died in Dorchester a few days 
before his seventy-ninth birthday. He was, 
with myself, a member of the class of 1848, 
Harvard College. Outliving robust class- 
mates,—only nine now remain,—he illus- 
trated Dr. Holmes’s saying about the many 
years attained by invalids. In college he 
was physically weak, but unremitting in the 
improvement of the opportunities which the 
place of education afforded. His standing in 
all departments was good, with especially 
high rank in that of elocution. Jenkins 
mingled but little with his classmates, but 
was respected and esteemed for his purity 
of character and his quiet courtesy. 

He graduated from the Divinity School in 
the summer of 1855, and in September was 
ordained and installed at Lawrence, Mass., 
of which church he was pastor nine years. I 
recall a very impressive published sermon of 
his, the occasion of which was the fearful 
disaster of Lawrence of the falling factory 
building with the destruction of many lives. 
His subsequent pastorates were at North- 
ampton five years and at Brattleboro and 
Bernardston each eight years. He retired in 
1892. Having never married, his home 
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during his declining years was with a sister 
in Dorchester. 

Our brother faithfully consecrated his 
limited but carefully husbanded strength to 
the work of the ministry. His conscientious 
devotion and purity of character enforcing 
the spoken word cannot but have left a last- 
ing impression for good in his various fields 
of labor. THomas D. Howarp. 


The Church of the Disciples. 


On the 7th of January, 1841, James Free- 
man Clarke wrote to his sister, “I agree with 
those who think it a good time to form a new 
congregation in Boston.” 

Acting upon this conviction, a series of 
meetings was held for conversation and dis- 
cussion in the parlors of people interested in 
the new movement. These gatherings were 
remembered “byj Miss}Lucia 
M. Peabody, who has been 
associated with the Church 
of the Disciples from its 
earliest beginnings to the 
present day. Her father’s 
house on Bowdoin Street 
was one of the homes 
opened for the early meet- 
ings. 

After several of these 
parlor conferences a chapel 
on Phillips Place, which 
was off Tremont Street, just 
north of Beacon, was hired, 
and was occupied for four 
Sundays. This chapel 
proving too small, Amory 
Hall was secured, an audi- 
ence-room up two flights, 
in a building on the north- 
ern corner of Washington 
and West Streets. 

The Church of the Disci- 
ples was organized April 27 
upon the simple “faith in 
Jesus as the Christ,” and 
the single purpose to”form 
a church in which all might 
“co-operate together in the 
study and practice of 
Christianity.” “This cove- 
nant was signed by forty-six names, six- 
teen others being added within a month. 
Of the original members, Mrs. Isabella M. 
Weld, now ninety-two years old, and still 
deeply interested in the church, is the only 
survivor. 

For seven years the society worshipped in a 
succession of places, chiefly in Amory Hall, 
Ritchie Hall, and in the Masonic Temple on 
Tremont Street, corner of Temple Place, Sun- 
day services being held in the latter for four 
years. During these seven years regular 
Wednesday evening meetings were held at the 
homes of parishioners, for religious study and 
for the discussion of matters pertaining to the 
society and to the public needs of the day. 

Freeman Place Chapel, which is still stand- 
ing on the top of Beacon Hill, was then built, 
and dedicated March 15, 1848. 

But Mr. Clarke’s long illness and absence 
from Boston finally led to the sale of this 
building. He returned in the autumn of 
1853, and resumed his pastorate Jan. 1, 1854, 
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in Williams Hall, corner of Washington and 
Dover Streets, where services were held for 
the greater part of the year. 

On Jan. 28, 1855, the Church of the Dis- 
ciples came into the possession of the In- 
diana Place Chapel, uniting with the society 
gathered there seven years before by Rev. 
Thomas B. Fox. 

The next removal was to the new house on 
West Brookline Street and Warren Avenue, 
first occupied Christmas Day, 1868, and 
dedicated Feb. 28, 1869. Here Mr. Clarke 
preached the remaining nineteen years of 
his life, and here Mr. Ames succeeded to the 
pastorate, Jan. 1, 1889. ‘The last service in 
Brookline Street was held June 25, 1905. 
The corner-stone of the present building was 
laid Oct. 14, 1904. ‘The first service was held 
Oct. 1, 1905. The dedication, herein com- 
memorated, occurred Nov. 19, 1905. 


THE CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, BOSTON. 


Frederick Douglass Centre. 


In a recent number of the Boston Tran- 
script appeared a letter from Edwin D. 
Mead, in which he expressed the opinion 
that this country is awakening to a more 
serious sense of its responsibility for the 
education of the negroes of the South and 
the welfare of the race in the great cities 
of the North. The readers of the Chris- 
tran Register will be interested in what he 
said about Frederick Douglass Centre:-— 


Not all can build model tenements nor 
enter the active struggle for the negro’s 
political rights. But all can do something 
for Southern education, and all can some- 
how express their feeling of neighborhood 
toward the masses of poor colored people in 
our Northern cities. The bravest and most 
devoted effort known to me toward true 
neighborhood in this field isthat of Mrs. Celia 
P. Woolley of Chicago, who two or three 
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years ago established a social settlement in 
one of the neediest and most crowded colored 
sections of that city, which she calls the 
Frederick Douglass Centre. Mrs. Woolley 
is well known in Boston and Cambridge. So 
deeply has she felt the needs of the colored 
people of the tity that she has given up her 
own beautiful home and, with a few earnest 
helpers, gone to throw in her lot with them. 
“To promote a just and amicable relation 
between the white and colored people; to 
remove the disabilities from which the latter 
suffer in their civil, political, and industrial 
life; to encourage equal opportunity irre- 
spective of race, color, or other arbitrary 
distinctions; to establish a centre of friendly 
helpfulness and influence in which to gather 
useful information and for mutual co-op- 
eration to the ends of right living and a 
higher citizenship,’—these are the objects 
for which these noble men 
and women of the Freder- 
ick Douglass Centre in 
Chicago are working; and 
their printed report and 
programme, which lies 
before me, shows how in- 
telligently they are working, 
to what splendid effect, and 
with what lively gratitude 
from those for whom they 
work. ‘The work cries for 
strengthening and expan- 
sion; and I have read a 
letter from Mrs. Woolley 
to a Boston friend in 
which she says she has 
just started an effort to 
raise $2,000 in $10 sub- 
scriptions. I cannot doubt 
that there are many people 
in Boston and New Eng- 
land who will be glad to 
give $10 as an expression 
of interest in a _philan- 
thropy so peculiarly neces- 
sary at this time. I hope 
there are not a few who 
will gladly give more. 
Without conference with 
Mrs. Woolley, who has made 
no appeal to us, but be- 
cause I know her and her heroic endeavor 
so well, and because, until such time as 
Boston has a Frederick Douglass Centre or 
a Robert Gould Shaw Centre of her own, 
I am sure there are some here who will be 
glad to co-operate in this experimental ef- 
fort in Chicago, I would like to make that 
effort better known. The address of Mrs. 
Woolley and of her treasurer, Mr. William 
Eliot Furness, is the Frederick Douglass 
Centre, 3032 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Harvey B. Hurd. 


Shall guns or seeds be sent to ‘‘bleeding” 
Kansas? “Hundreds of tons of seed,— 
wheat, corn, oats, barley, and potatoes,” was 
the answer of Harvey B. Hurd. This so 
stimulated northern emigration that it be- 
came a positive factor in saving that State 
for the Union. The man who said this was 
secretary of the Western Free Soil Committee 
in those critical times in the fifties. He later 
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furnished John Brown the suit of clothes 
in which he met his death, conducting 
also an underground railway for many a 
slave. 

He passed away from his home in Evans- 
ton, Ill, last Sunday, leaving a life record 
which is truly inspiring. 

He was instructor, for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, in the law school of the North-western 
University. He was author, by legislative 
appointment, of the Illinois Statutes, revising 
them from year to year. He was ever ready 
to help crystallize public sentiment into benefi- 
cent laws intended to promote the interests of 
dependent classes, prominent among which is 
the juvenile court laws, which many States 
adopted; and even delegates from crowned 
heads in Europe were sent to him for con- 
sultation. He drafted the Torrens bill. He 
was one of the most active factors inthe in- 
ception of the drainage canal. But for the 
last quarter of a century he stood to those 
who knew him most intimately as the em- 
bodiment of organized philanthropy. His 
face was lit up with most kindly interest, and 
his helping hand ever ready, as well as purse 
always open, when the helpless orphan and 
widow or needy family was presented to his 
attention. His favorite method of relief was 
to secure their transplanting from the city 
slums to country homes. He was helpful in 
establishing the Bureau of Labor and Trans- 
portation, becoming its president and con- 
tinuing as one of its directors up to the date 
of his death, this organization having as its 
distinctive aim the work of transplanting 
families. 


Rev. Nahum Adolphus Haskell. 


Rey. N. A. Haskell, minister of the church 
at Fresno, Cal., after suffering several weeks 
from pneumonia, died in San Francisco on 
January 5. The funeral services were con- 
ducted by Rev. William M. Jones, Rev. 
Bradford Leavitt, Rev. Christopher Ruess, 
Rev. C. Calvert Smoot, and Rev. George B. 
Allen. 

Mr. Haskell is survived by three sisters 
and a brother, and by his wife, Mrs. Carrie 
Goss Haskell, to whom he had been married 
in November, after an engagement of several 
years. 

Mr. Haskell was born at Harvard, Mass., in 
1849, and reared on a New England farm. 
While yet a young man he chanced to hear a 
Unitarian preacher, and became the only 
Unitarian in a large family of Trinitarian 
Congregationalists. During the last year of 
his study in the Harvard Divinity School he 
preached at the Nantucket church, to which 
he was called immediately upon his gradua- 
tion in 1871. In an active ministry of nearly 
thirty-five years Mr. Haskell served churches 
at Nantucket and Hubbardston, Mass., Vine- 
land and Camden, N.J.; Denver, Col, Du- 
buque, Ia., and San José and Fresno, Cal. 
Mr. Haskell’s first wife died in 1895 during 
his Denver ministry. 

Mr. Haskell was of an extremely optimistic 
temperament. He was courageous and loyal 
to an unusual degree. His death was has- 
tened byan unfortunate return, during ap- 
parent improvement, to the Fresno pulpit, 
which brought on a fatal relapse. During 
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his last days the work of the Fresno society 
was constantly on his mind. 

He was a preacher of more than ordinary 
power and sometimes very profound. His 
sermons were, for the most part, on themes 
relating to things of the spiritual life, rather 
than on doctrinal or sociological subjects. 
His personality was such as to make him very 
close friends. He was very much loved by 
everybody with whom he came into close 
personal relationship. 


money for Atlanta, still we want your sym- 
pathy, and we shall want money for other 
sections of the South as we may need it 
from time to time in the future. 

As the writer looked down upon the sea 
of faces at the Grand Opera House Sunday 
night, he was particularly struck with the 
character of the audience. Many were busi- 
ness and professional men who long ago left 
off church going. Many were young men 
who listened with the closest attention to the 
eloquent words of the speaker. We want 
particularly to reach this class who are with- 
out church influences, and we believe that 
this move to the opera house will enable Mr. 
Sanborn to accomplish great things for the 
unchurched people of Atlanta. 

: Jno. L. Moore. 
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TEN YEARS: 1896 TO 1906. 
RESPONSIBILITY. 

I have never been able to determine when 
the age of responsibility begins. Six years 
ago, when I was actively connected with the 
Young People’s Religious Union, I fancied 
that I had reached it. Now, though I am 
six years older and, I trust, wiser, I feel 
sometimes that I have not. Perhaps the 
truth is that some folk never reach this age. 
Yet I like to believe that a good many do, 
and I would like still better to know when. 
Is it while they are still ‘“‘young people,” or 
does a sense of responsibility mark maturity, 
arriving as youth departs? A definite answer 
to this question would simplify considerably 
the problem of our young people’s work; for 
it is the constant obstacle of irresponsibility 
which makes so often for discouragement, the 
constant sight of labors rendered futile by the 
mere passing of one set of young people into 
adult circles at a time when there is no new 
set ready and willing to take their places, 
In the nature of things the membership of the 
Young People’s Religious Union is constantly 
changing, and the lack of any guarantee that 
because one year young men and women of 
twenty have a sense of responsibility their 
followers the next year will possess this 
thrice estimable virtue makes the problem a 
hard one. 

The secretary of the national organization 
could disclose, I have no doubt, a bushel of 
letters from various unions, all telling the 
same sad tale: of work come to a halt because 
a few leaders had grown up or moved from 
town, because interest had suddenly died 
out, because the new generation were not 
disposed to take up the burden. We can 
even see something of this in the national 
body itself. Last spring, when our present 
earnest and youthful president accepted his 
office, he did so under protest, declaring that 
he would rather have seen a layman elected. 
And he was quite right. We have no busi- 
ness with a minister as our president, any 
more than a local union should be controlled 
by the local pastor. With all due respect to 
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From Atlanta. 


The rapid increase of the Unitarian church 
in Atlanta, under the leadership of Rev. 
Moore Sanborn, has crowded us out of our 
church and forced us to secure a larger audi- 
torium. Hence, on last Sunday, the 28th 
ult., we held our opening service in the 
Grand Opera House. It was a brilliant 
sticcess in every way. ‘This is, perhaps, the 
largest auditorium in Atlanta, yet it was 
packed from pit to dome with eager listeners. 
The “Standing Room Only” sign was out 
before the service began, and over three 
hundred people who were unable to secure 
seats were turned away. Mr. Sanborn’s ser- 
mon was on ‘‘What is Religion?” and he held 
the vast audience as though speaking to one 
man throughout the delivery of his address. 
This emphasized the fact that Atlanta and 
the South are the best fields for well-directed 
Unitarian activities that we have to-day. 
As the revolt in Scotland in 1833 against the 
then existing religious order resulted in the 
establishment of the “Free Kirk,” so the 
South is on the eve of a revolution against 
the traditions and unreasonable restraints of 
the old-time religious thought. Enthusiasm 
put into the presentation of our mode of 
thinking is just what these people need, and 
it will reclaim them for higher church life. 
If Unitarianism is to remain a potent world 
force, if it is to endure as something more 
than a cold philosophy, then we must have 
the religious enthusiasm of the South. Our 
New England churches have done a good 
work, but the fires that have burned so 
steadily in the breasts of the great leaders of 
earlier days are smouldering, and New Eng- 
land Unitarianism is in danger of losing its 
crip upon the throbbing masses. Now the 
South needs New England, and New England 
needs the South. We hope to make Atlanta 
the nucleus of Unitarian activities in this 
whole section; and, while we shall not call for 
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the cloth, its place is not here. The ordinary 
young man or woman, with a certain hard 
common sense, thinks, ‘“‘Well, it’s a minister’s 
business to do that sort of thing’; and the 
Union loses thereby the force of example 
which would be exercised if our offices were 
filled from other walks of life. Our mission is 
not to train ministers, but to organize our 
Unitarian young people so they may here- 
after work with ministers more effectively in 
the church and the community. The Union 
has always recognized this clearly, but it has 
not always been able to obtain its officers 
from the ranks. Somebody has been lacking 
in a sense of responsibility. 

And this has led me to wonder if the Union 
has not been neglecting an important part of 
its work,—the training of leaders. During 
our career, though we have grown, it hardly 
seems to me that we have grown enough in 
this direction. A society ten years old 
should have a longer list than ours, for in- 
stance, of those on whom it can call for active 
and intelligent service not only near the 
headquarters, but throughout the country. 
The training of leaders, of course, must 
largely be accomplished in the local societies, 
and it becomes the problem of the national 
body how to bring this about. It is this 
problem I would set before our directors for 
attention, if we are to grow as we should. 
Unless in each local society new leaders are 
constantly trained to intelligent service and 
a sense of responsibility, progress will be by 
fits and starts, and an old society will die 
for almost every new one that is born. 

One way to aid in accomplishing this, it 
seems to me, would be to stimulate the ex- 
change of leaders among local unions. Young 
people (and old people, too) always*welcome 
a fresh voice, a new face. Interest will be 
added to the meeting in Newton if a leader 
comes from Dorchester; and the leader from 
Dorchester, you may be sure, will be on his 
metal, resolved to do his best. And it will 
be the best possible training for him. The 
mere realization that young people in other 
places are engaged in the same work with 
one’s self, striving for the same high ends, 
adds dignity and worth to one’s own work, is 
a stimulus to fresh endeavor. 

Then, too, we need to learn that the 
younger members of the unions should be 
brought forward, encouraged in every possible 
way. ‘This winter in Yonkers I found the 
young people’s society, just organized, pre- 
sided over by a school-boy. His knowledge of 
parliamentary procedure was elementary, 
but there were older heads to help him, and 
he. was learning rapidly. Several of his 
mates were members, and, when the older 
young people pass on, there will be, in all 
probability, a new set prepared to continue 
the society and train up other boys and girls. 
This seemed to me the right procedure. 
Our older members are, I fear, inclined some- 
times to do all the executive work and most 
of the talking. There is a restraint in their 
presence which keeps the younger members 
from asserting themselves, from learning by 
trial the lessons of leadership and gaining a 
responsible sense of their duty toward the 
society and its work. To do away with this 
so far as possible should be the task of the 
older leaders. of every union, to keep an eye 
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on the boys and girls of the church, and 
bring them into the society as soon as the 
time arrives, there, by tact and encourage- 
ment, to train them for the labors they soon 
must take up, if these labors are taken up at 
all and the society perpetuated. Only thus 
can we avoid the humiliation and the dis- 
appointment of seeing a union die out in 
Massachusetts as one in New York is born, 
and grow as we should grow, without losing 
an inch of the ground we have gained. 
WALTER P. Eaton, Ex-president. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


A Rebellion. 


It is not often that I call attention to 
the differences among fellow-Christians, there 
being plenty of hard work to do at home. 
Neither would I seek to fan the flame of 
contention; but, as a matter of information, 
I venture to refer to a sign of the times,— 
the protest and outbreak in the columns of 
the Pilgrim Teacher, that excellent pub- 
lication issued from the Congregational 
Trinitarian headquarters in Boston. In the 
“Editorial Miscellany” for February there 
is a decided stand taken against the Inter- 
national Lessons and the committee which 
prepares them. From our outlook windows 
we have seen this rebellion gradually com- 
ing to a head. The only wonder is that 
it has not organized itself before. To us 
who have had a free hand in preparing 
Advanced Courses, with no restraint but 
good sense and scholarship, the troubles 
which beset our friends across the way pre- 
sent botha seriousand an amusing aspect. I 
congratulate them on coming to their free- 
dom, and welcome them to amore advanced 
position in the methods of religious educa- 
tion. 

It seems that the reliictant vote passed 
at Toronto, instructing the Lesson Com- 
mittee to prepare an Optional Advance 
Course, has not been very well carried out. 
The plan has been presented, and meets 
with rejection in many quarters. The 
Pilgrim Teacher says it would like to 
speak well of this course, but to do so would 
be stultification. It is not an Advanced 
Course in its view in any sense. It seems 
that the Methodists have begun to issue 
their own Advance Course, the Congrega- 
tional Publishing Society is doing the same; 
and the Baptists, Presbyterians, North and 
South, and Reform Church have decided 
that they can do nothing with the courses 
just issued by the International Lesson Com- 
mittee. The frankness and vigor of this 
rebellion is shown by the following extract 
from the editorial columns of the Pilgrim 
Teacher :— 

“The time has come when the Pilgrim 
Teacher must speak plainly with rega:d to 
the International Lesson Ccmmittee. It 
has been growing more and more evident to 
thoughtful men in all denominations and 
to many of the leaders in the International 
work as well, that the International Lesson 
Committee, while it is made up of men whom 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the™ American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 374 Sutter St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
BE. St. John.  _.—~ 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. Lin- 
coln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the Jocal organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1806. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 


Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Emily B. 
Osborn. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. William G. 
Harrington 
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we have all learned to love, is not made up 
of the men best fitted to do the work that 
the denominations have intrusted to it. 
These fifteen men have the grandest oppor- 
tunity of any body of men in the world 
in the field of religious education; for, ac- 
cording to Dr. Potts’s Toronto report, they 
direct the Bible study of nearly twenty-six 
million people. In the regular lessons, and 
with the co-operation of the denominational 
Sunday-School societies, they have done, 
and are doing, an important service; and 
it is sincerely appreciated. 

“But even here the committee has not fur- 
nished the aggressive leadership that could 
be desired; and, when it comes to anything 
in the line of special courses for certain ages, 
or more advanced work, it is clearly beyond 
its depth. These men, elderly men most of 
them (their average age is nearly sixty 
years), do not even claim to be specialists 
in child study, or experts in pedagogy, or 
men of unusual capacity as Bible students. 
Some of them are ideal men, but the major- 
ity are not. They received their Biblical 
and theological training some thirty or forty 
odd years ago. They have, as a body, 
ceased to be alert and sensitive to the best 
that there is in Bible study to-day, and do 
not fairly represent the intelligent judg- 
ment of the denominations which they serve. 

“It would seem to us to be a simple propo- 
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sition that, when fifteen men are to have 
the direction of the study of twenty-six 
millions of people, they should be the most 
competent men in America for that particu- 
Jar work. ‘This is not the case, but it must 
become the case. If the personnel of the 
Lesson Committee is not greatly changed, 
and changed soon, the system will fall. We 
do not hesitate to say that, if the time ever 
comes when we must decide between loy- 
alty to the International Lesson Committee 
and loyalty to the six hundred thousand 
children in our Sunday-schools, the Congre- 
gational denomination will be loyal to the 
children.” 

The conditions unfavorable to the aver- 
age Sunday-School work in our country 
ate often created by lack of wholesome, 
progressive views as to the subjects and 
methods which should be embodied in class 
work. We find indifference and sometimes 
contempt for the Sunday School; and from 
another direction we feel the criticism of 
those who wish the Sunday School well, 
but deplore its inefficiency in adequate 
courses of study. Both objections can be 
met only by more freedom, more intelli- 
gence, more system. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The mid-week service at King’s Chapel will 
be conducted at twelve o’clock, Wednesday, 
February 14, by Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., of 
Brookline. 


Monday Club meets Monday, February 12, 
at 10.30 A.M., Room 3, 25 Beacon Street, Rev. 
Benj. R. Bulkeley, chairman. Paper by Rev. 
Edward Hall of Cambridge. — 


The regular meeting of Post-office Mission 
workers will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Friday, February 16, at eleven 
o’clock. All interested in the work are 
cordially invited. 


Rev. William H. Savary will read his half- 
hour sketch of ‘Thomas Starr King, Patriot 
and Christian,” before the Hawes Branch, 
Women’s Alliance, in South Boston, next 
Saturday afternoon, February 10. 


Meetings. 


NEw YorK LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
Women.—A regular meeting was held on 
Friday, February 2, in the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., with the president, 
Mrs. Emil L. Boas, in the chair and an attend- 
ance of about one hundred and twenty. 
After-the usual business reports and notices 
Miss Anna Warren spoke for the Religious 
News Committee. She mentioned among 
many other items of interest the work of being 
done in Japan by Unitarians, the tour in 
Canada of the secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, the wonderful activity 
shown in Sunday-school union work this 
winter, the exchange of pulpits at Dighton, 
Mass., between the Unitarian and orthodox 
ministers, and the Wednesday afternoon 
receptions at 25 Beacon Street. The Phil- 
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anthropic News Report was an account of 
the growth and work of the Red Cross Society 
in Brooklyn. It was given by Miss Emma 
Low, who is closely connected with the work 
of the society. Mrs. Davis and Miss Low 
made an appeal for funds for Schenectady, 
and the collection for same realized $25. 
The subject for the day, ‘“Mohammedanism,’’ 
was then taken up by Mr. Alexander Webb, 
who is himself a convert to the faith. He com- 
pared their beliefs with those of Unitarians, 
saying there was very little real difference, 
and, if we understood the Moslems and what 
Mohammed really taught, we should find no 
difficulty in uniting with them. In speaking 
of the circumstances surrounding the youth 
of Mohammed he said: “Had he been willing 
to follow the traditions of his family and race, 
he might have wielded great power and 
possessed enormous wealth; but these he 
sacrificed to his beliefs and ideals. He found 
the religious condition in a state of utter de- 
generacy: he set about to reform it and 
instituted a system which was perfection, 
making the people clean, honest, and truth- 
ful, and teaching them to worship the one 
true God.’”’ Mr. Webb’s talk induced a dis- 
cussion at the close, and many questions were 
asked him as to the education of Moslem 
women, the Turkish treatment of the Ar- 
menians, the authorship of the Koran, and 
the slavery among the Moslems. 

After a short talk by the president of her 
personal observations of the Moslem while 
travelling in the East, the meeting adjourned 
for lunch and a social hour. Bertha M. 
Roberts, Recording Secretary. 


WORCESTER CONFERENCE.—The _ thirty- 
ninth annual meeting of the Worcester Con- 
ference was held with the South Unitarian 
Society the 24th and the 25th of January. 
On Wednesday evening public worship was 
conducted by Rev. A. L. Weatherly of 
Worcester, assisted by Rev. J. N. Pardee 
of Bolton and Rev. A. F. Bailey of Barre. 
The sermon on ‘‘The Joys of Conquest” 
was preached by Rev. George W. Kent, 
a former minister of the church, and now 
of the Westminster and Woodbury Me- 
morial Churches of Providence, R.I. On 
Thursday a devotional service was con- 
ducted by Rey. O. J. Fairfield of Ware, 
who spoke on ‘‘The Present God.” The 
subject of the day’s deliberations was ‘‘The 
Conduct of Public Worship” with the em- 
phasis on the musical feature of the service. 
The first speaker, Rev. Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham, dwelt on the general subject of the 
conduct of worship. Reminding his hearers 
that to conduct means to lead, he said that 
too many do not follow. We should come 
to church not to be amused or instructed, 
but to be inspired to live the better life, 
The best sermon is one that helps people to 
be better. The speaker dwelt upon the 
supreme importance of worship as _ illus- 
trated by its universality in human history. 
He spoke of the two main forms of worship 
that have prevailed in the world, that of the 
transcendent God and that of the imma- 
nent God,—the worship that makes man 
feel his insignificance, and that which makes 
him realize his unity with the divine. The 
home of the one is the Gothic cathedral, 
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of the other the Puritan meeting-house. We 
need the atmosphere of worship. We should 
make our architecture and music as beauti- 
ful as possible and give more attention to 
the reverent attitude which tends to create 
reverent spirit. Finally we should have 
uniformity in our worship. But, whatever 
forms are adopted, the main thing is the 
creation of the worshipful atmosphere. 
Following Mr. Frothingham, Rev. C. B. 
Elder of the Church of the Unity in Worces- 
ter reminded the ministers of the great need 
of thorough preparation for every part of the 
service, and that the supreme thing is 
worship. ‘That is what this age most needs. 
At the collation, prepared by the ladies of 
the South Unitarian Society, over four 
hundred delegates and visitors sat down. 
As this was the annual meeting, the following 
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Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Deaths. 


MRS. EDWIN A. GOODRICH. 


Mrs. Jane Farwell Goodrich died January 15, at Fitch- 
burg, Mass. In her death the First Parish of Fitchburg 
and every Unitarian interest in the country suffered a 
great loss. For many years she had entered most heartily 
and effectively into every public-spirited enterprise. 
Every one who knew her has felt the strong womanly 
character of this dear friend, and, if each were to recall the 
one phrase heard most often on her lips as she deliberated 
upon any matter, it would be this, “‘Of course I want to 
do what is right about it.””, That was the habitual attitude 
of her mind and heart, and it hada splendid fruitage. 

She knew well how to be the loyal and steadfast friend. 
No matter what the affliction or the trouble, no matter 
what unpopularity or sacrifice it incurred, once your friend, 
always that, was an unspoken rule of her life. 

In her the warmest mother-loveand mother-service were 
combined, and in such ample measure that they constantly 
ran out beyond the home circle to fulfil their rightful mis- 
sion in the lives of all within her reach who needed 
mothering. 

She was always found most appreciative of even the 
slightest tokens of friendly regard and love. She had,a 
child’s spontaneous delight in simple joys and simple 
pleasures. She had a tender woman’s quick sympathy for 
one in trouble, and all the life she had she was ready to 
share with those about her. 

She has lived a generous span of life in our midst in 
patience and fortitude, and with tenderest solicitude for 
all dearest to her. She greeted death as a friend, and 
without a murmur. That is the way to live, and that is 
the way to enter the life that is to be. W. F.G 
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officers and committees were elected for the 
coming year: president, Jonathan Smith, 
Esq., Clinton; vice-presidents, Rev. A. F. 
Bailey, Barre, Hamilton Mayo, Esq., Leom- 
inster; secretary, Rev. James C. Duncan, 
Clinton; treasurer, Mr. Edward F. Tolman, 
Worcester. Directors: Rev. A. S. Garver, 
Worcester; Mr. Thomas A. Earle, Leomin- 
ster; Miss Anna M. Bancroft, Hopedale; 
Miss Clara E. Billings, Worcester; Rev. 
Edward F. Hayward, Marlborough; Mr. 
Clarence W. Colburn, Fitchburg. Mission- 
ary council for three years: Mrs. Mary 
Rugg, Sterling; Mr. Edward F. Tolman, 
Worcester. Missionary Committee: Rev. 
Carl G. Horst, West Upton; Rev. F. W. 
Pratt, Hopedale; Rev. A. L. Weatherly, 
Worcester. In the annual report of the 
secretary mention was made of the decease 
of Rev. J. M. W. Pratt, late of Templeton, 
and the following resolution in his mem- 
ory was unanimously adopted: ‘The Worces- 
ter Conference with deep appreciation of the 
faithful, earnest and painstaking service in 
the ministry for many years within our 
borders, of Rev. J. M, W. Pratt, wishes in 
this manner to express its sympathy with 
the church which he so long served, and with 
his wife and children. By loyal devotion 
to the work of his life, by his simple fidelity 
to the principles of the liberal faith, he lives 
in our respect and leaves to his friends and 
neighbors and fellow-workers a memory 
that survives as an inspiration to little 
endeavor in the cause of helpfulness and en- 
lightenment.’’ In the afternoon Rev. John 
H. Holmes of Dorchester spoke on ‘The 
Music of our Churches,’ saying that the 
ideals of church worship determine the 
music, and every service should be char- 
acterized by the unity of its different parts. 
The sermon must strike the keynote, and all 
other parts of the service must harmonize 
with it. Hence there must be co-operation 
between the minister and his organist or 
choir-master. Mr. Holmes quoted from 
several hymns and anthems to illustrate 
their inappropriateness in a Unitarian 
church. The introductory parts of the ser- 
vice should be truly devotional. The 
speaker thought we had overestimated the 
importance of congregational singing, and 
insisted that we need to submit the selection 
of our music to musical experts. The dis- 
cussion of the subject was opened by Mr. 
Arthur Foote, organist of the First Church 
in Boston. He agreed with Mr. Holmes 
when he said that the minister is the com- 
mander-in-chief, and the organist or choir- 
master his subordinate. The trouble with 
the music in our liberal churches is that it 
lacks unity or backbone. ‘This is best found 
in the Greek Church, then in the Roman, then 
the English, and, last of all, in the Congre- 
gational order. We have to contend with 
a problem that the musician finds difficulty 
in solving. From a professionally musical 
point of view there is no such thing as 
sacred and secular music, but there is music 
that is good or bad, appropriate or inap- 
propriate. The rubbish is gradually disap- 
pearing from the hymn-books and anthems, 
But too often in the Unitarian churches 
organists are asked to furnish interesting 
or entertaining music when they want 
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serious and really good music. The first 
step is to get rid of the horrible stuff taught 
in the Sunday-school, especially at Christ- 
mas and Easter. Rev. E. F. Hayward of 
Marlborough believed that the parish com- 
mittee had a duty to discharge in the matter 
of providing the right kind of music. When 
they engage musicians, it should be with the 
distinct understanding that they are to sing 
the music provided by the church engaging 
them. Mr. Hayward emphasized the fact 
that inspiration is to be found in the fine 
old Puritan meeting-houses, and said a good 
word for congregational singing, declaring 
that the most successful church he knew 
never had a choir. The fact is you cannot 
engage anybody to be glad or happy for you. 
Rey. John Baltzly of Hudson said that we 
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cannot ignore the historic element in our 
hymns and anthems by eliminating from 
them everything we cannot accept literally. 
There are some things we accept as poetry, 
such as the Christmas and Easter stories. 
He objected strongly to the custom of 
choirs practising their music during the 
assembling of the congregation. Rev. A. W. 
Littlefield of Fitchburg said the first and 
strongest emphasis should be put upon the 
spoken word. But, as a lover of music, he 
pleaded for competent musicians. Rey. 
W. L. Walsh of Brookfield thought that our 
music committee should impress upon our 
singers that they are engaged not to enter- 
tain the congregation, but to aid in the pub- 
lic worship of God. In giving the closing 
address of the day, Rev. F. W. Pratt of Hope- 
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dale said the subject was timely and practical 
and its discussion has been helpful. He 
disagreed with the idea that there should 
be unity in the Sunday service. The whole 
service should not be tuned to the sermon. 
Make the devotional part of the service as 
helpful as possible, regardless of the subject 
of the sermon, ‘The church service should 
be above all devotional, and the people alone 
can create the atmosphere of devotion. 
Closely connected with worship should be 
hospitality. After every service there should 
be cordial greetings and hearty expressions 
of good-fellowship. An inhospitable church 
cannot be devout. The church service 
should make us calm and tranquil and con- 
scious of being at one with the eternal 
verities. Yet after all it is only a means to 
an end. Worship, to be worth anything, 
means that through it we get a new hold 
upon life and righteousness. James C. 
Duncan, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Bosron.—Barnard Memorial, Rev B. F. 
MacDaniel: The seventieth anniversary of this 
children’s church, founded by Rev. Charles 
Francis Barnard, was observed at the chapel 
on Sunday afternoon, January 28. The 
pastor gave a report of the work for the past 
year, showing a good degree of success in all 
departments. ‘The local influence was shown 
in the attendance of nearly one hundred chil- 
dren from that district, about two-thirds of 
the whole number, the remainder coming 
from nearly all sections of Greater Boston. 
The same is true of the families. An earnest 
plea was made for an increase in the endow- 
ment of the chapel to meet increased needs 
and to guarantee the permanence of its 
activities. Courtenay Guild, Esq., gave a 
thoughtful and helpful address on the ideals 
of life, character, and citizenship, for which 
the chapel stands. Excellent music was ren- 
dered by the chapel choir of young people. 


Cuicaco, Iny.—Third Church, Rev. Fred 
Alban Weil: At the annual meeting of the 
church the reports showed that within the 
year a new pipe organ has been secured, and 
that the church has also placed itself on a 
self-supporting basis for running expenses 
through increased pew rent. 


TorOoNTO, CANADA.—First Unitarian Con- 
gregation, Rev. J. T. Sunderland: Besides 
large morning congregations, the evening 
congregations are crowding the church to its 
utmost capacity, sometimes many being 
turnedaway. Forty-five persons have united 
with the church during the last three weeks. 


Westwoop, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
F. P. Estabrook: This society is having a 
genuine revival of religion under the preach- 
ing of our new minister, who has come to us 
from another denomination filled with re- 
ligious fervor and enthusiasm. Services are 
held in the new parish house, and the con- 
gregations have about doubled in size since 
the first of the year. Mr. Estabrook is a 
young man of fine presence and has been 
compared as a preacher to Thomas Starr 
King, whom he much resembles in personal 
appearance. A reception has recently been 
given to Mr. and Mrs. Estabrook, which was 
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largely attended, including people from West 
Roxbury, Needham, Dedham, Medfield, and 
Westwood. The Sunday-school, which has 
had the faithful care and devotion of Rev. 
Calvin §. Locke for half a century, who is 
now superintendent emeritus, under the 
leadership of Mr. Estabrook, includes about 
half of the congregation. Our splendid 
Alliance, composed of young and vigorous 
women, has done a noble work in making the 
building of the parish house possible, which 
supplies the needs of the parish in every way. 
The old parish has certainly taken on new 
life. 
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20. Society in Framingham.. ce Scape 35.00 | 
23. Society in Jonas Miain' <=> boccasee aa 25.00 
25. Society in Rutherford, N.J .-+.sesees 10 00 
25. Miss Sara R. Bowe, ast mide; nye 25 00 | 
30. Society in Rowe.. eoece 12.50 | 


Jan. 31. Society in Framingham.............-+ $16.00 
31. Society in Cincinnati, Ohio.. : 240.00 
31. Society in Plymouth.......-..-- 2.0005 100.00 
31. North Society in Salem ......... «++. 206.25 
31. Society in Lexington...........-...++ 234.00 
31. Sunday-school of Arlington Street 
Church; Boston... c.s.cecsccnsccsce 16.58 
$34,632.72 


Francis H. Lincoin, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions to the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society from Dec. 
19, 1905, to Feb. 1, 1906 :— 


1905. 

Dec. 15. \ es Mass., Unitarian Sunday-school $3.00 
21. New York, N.Y., Church of the Messiah 100.00 
26. Arlington, "Mass. . First Cesercentousl 

ATISN soos sens seceeesseeee 43.77 
30. New York, N.Y., Ch ssiah 
Sunday-schooll:sccsisssdsces case'pdssimece 10.00 
1906, 
Jan. 2. Carlisle, Mass., Sunday-school . 2.00 
5. Louisville, Ky., Church of me Messiah 
Sunday-school.. 5.00 
5. Buda, Ill, Union ‘Christian ‘Sunday- 
school. 2.00 
6. Taunton, Mass., “First “Congregational 
SUNGAY-SCHOOhsrecace sar acseincccross cas 15.00 
6. Miss Alice Cheever, Boston, Mass. .... 10.00 
6 Mrs. William Herbert, New York City. 10.00 
8. Humboldt, Ia., Unity Sunday- school.. 2.00 
9. Buffalo, N. eens "Parkside Unitarian Sun- 
DAV SCNOOlaapelpeatite dienes weed cnculesve's 5.00 
11. Fitchburg, Mass., First Parish Sunday- 
BOUOGM ipso uslacccicemive ss) avevstns wos a 10.co 
12, New York (Richmona), N. Y., Church 
of the Redeemer Sunday-school.. 2.00 
13. Sterling, Mass, First Congregational 
Sunday-echdol: vis. cvssscens anereece 2.50 
13. Mrs. S. A. George, New Ulm, Minn.. 10 00 
16. Rutherford, N.J., Unitarian Sunday- 
SONG eaads cednace tater gens sane nase wee 5.00 
17. Toledo, Ohio, Church of Our Father 
Sandasischooh ccs ists vasy las<revss Sues 5.00 
17. Boston, Church of the Disciples .......» 25.00 
18. Rev. Thomas ent BOware Springheld, 
Mass 10.00 
19. Evanston, ols, 
Sun day- ie tee 500 
20. Whitman, Mass., 
Bear an a thiets dactaenelheab es cveceane anne 5.00 
22. Cincinnati, Ohio, First Congregational 
SUNBAY-ECHOO! - js sc:cn sc bacw wees noe “sone 10.00 
23. Manchester, N.H., First Unitarian 
Sunday-school . 5.00 
23. Ellsworth, Me., First Unitarian “Sunday- 
school . 2.00 
24. New York. N: ye “Lenox. Avenue Unita- 
rian Sunday- school. Sip eae ae 15.00 
25. West Bridgewater, Mass., First Congre- 
gational Sundiy PACMOD) «a xs= ad aaeee 5.00 
27. Boston (Dorchester), Mass., Christ 
Church Sunday-school .... +++ +++ see 4.00 
29. Gloucester, Mass., First Parish Sunday- 
school .. 10.00 
29. Scituate, Mass, First! Parish ‘Sunday- 
school « 3.00 
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Pleasantrics. 


Gladys: ‘How do you like Henry James’s 
style?’’ Marie: “Oh, I don’t know. I’ve 
never had him make anything for me.’’— 
Chicago Record-Herald, 


Visitor: “My good man, you keep your 
pigs much too near the house.’ Cottager: 
“That’s just what the doctor said, mum. 
But I don’t see how it’s agoin’ to hurt ’em!” 
Punch. 


Little Martha: ‘Mrs. Briggs has engine- 
itis, so the nurse says.”’ Sister: “You mean 
locomotive ataxa. How foolish of you!” 
Martha: ‘Well, I knew there was something 
about an engine in it anyway.” 


It may be history, perhaps only rumor, 
but it is reported that Rev. A. C. of 
Boston had a new telephone introduced, 
and he became so fascinated with it during 
the week that on the next Sunday morning 
he startled his congregation by announcing: 
“Give us hymn double—one—O—six—sing 
—three!’—Umiversalist Leader. 


The young woman was travelling in a coach 
as an elderly and somewhat sour-looking 
man, in trying to open the window, pinched 
his finger-nail severely. ‘Oh!’ exclaimed 
the lady, sympathetically. ‘How horrid! 
I always think anything wrong with one’s 
nails sets one’s teeth on edge all down one’s 
back!”’—Punch. 


A man approached a stand upon which 
some questionable-looking fowls were of- 
fered for sale. ‘What will you sell them 
for?’ he asked of a shrewd, gray-bearded 
farmer. “TI sell them for profits,” answered 
that individual. “Is that so?’ answered 
the customer in feigned surprise. “I’m 
glad to know they are prophets. I took 
them for patriarchs.’ { 


Senator Depew praises the wit of women, 
and tells of a man who found that his wife 
had bought a few puffs of false hair. ‘This 
displeased him. He hid in the hall one day, 
and, just as the lady was fixing the false 
puffs upon her brow, he darted in upon her. 
“Mary,” he said reproachfully, “why do 
you put the hair of another woman on 
your head?’ ‘Why,’ his wife answered, 
“do you put the skin of another calf on your 
feet?” 


A club of settlement girls were at a Shakes- 
pearean performance. After sitting through 
a somewhat long performance—the dutiful 
daughter of old “King Lear’ dying in the 
father’s arms, and the curtain falling midst 
admiration and grief—the general verdict 


was, “It’s fierce, ain’t it? It’s so deep—I 
do like vaudeville.” One girl, more indi- 
vidual, however, remarked, ‘‘Oh, but Miss 


, didn’t she take off a corpse grand ?’— 
Charities. 


“That is a quibble,” said Walter Camp, 
in a discussion of football rules, ‘‘and it re- 
minds me of the children of a friend of mine. 
‘Here,’ said their mother to the elder one 
day, ‘here isa banana. Divide it with your 
little brother, and see that he gets the lion’s 
share.’ The younger child soon set up a 
great bawling. ‘Mamma,’ he  shrieked, 
“Johnt *hasn’t given me any banana.’ ‘What’s 
this ? Fsaid the mother, hurrying in. ‘It’s all 
right,’ explained the elder boy. ‘Lions don’t 
eat bananas.’”—Ex change. 


The Christian Register 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


SSETSFantixexq0s ise vcnresisesmeecine ess $38,324,422.73 
TPABILITIES HiAgEN ON Aha CARNE aL ieee thd 34,638.206.48 
$3,686,126.25 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street, 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President, 


RULL Secretar 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CoO., 


. PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET. 


BOSTON. 


These trade-mark criss 


oss Jines on every package, 


STALS, 


Mert Health Cereals. 
Cake and Pastry. 


Ask Grocers. 
0 Sampk, write 
BS, Wetertown, N. Y., U.S.A, 
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Educational. 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually- 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 


Principals: sina MacDuffle, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B, 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
¥. ©. SOUTH WORTH. 


Soringfield 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Locationhighanddry. Laboratories. 
for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. 
new gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for College, 
Scientific School, and Business. ines prgPhjst sent 
free Please address Dr. R. HITE * 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


POR BOYS 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


Sho: 


Individua! 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE %1.00 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
Brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street ee Be oe Boston 


| H ay R CH FACTURERS' 
2 GARE s 


ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 


WASNMINCTON ST. 


658 


PRICES. 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


° BOSTON. 


Oe ee 


